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In  that  hotel  my  life 
rolled  in  its  socket 
twisting  my  strings. 
All  my  mistakes, 
from  my  earliest 
bedtimes, 
rose  against  me; 
the  parent  I denied, 
the  friends  1 failed, 
the  hearts  I spoiled. 


including  at  least 
my  own  left  ventricle  — 
a history  of  shame. 
'Dante!'  I cried 
to  the  apparition 
entering  from  the  hall, 
laureled  and  gaunt, 
in  a cone  of  light. 

'Out  of  mercy  you  came 
to  be  my  Master 


and  my  guide!' 

To  which  he  replied: 

'I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  way 

nor  the  number  on  the  door 
but  this  must  be  my  room, 

1 was  here  before.' 

And  he  held  up  in  his  hand 
the  key, 

which  blinded  me. 


By  Stanley  Kunitz 


From  The  Poems  of  Stanley  Kunitz,  1928-1978,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  Copyright  1979  by  Stanley  Kunitz 
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The  Cartoonist  and  The  Painter:  Drawing  the  Line 


By  Jerry  Robinson 


America  has  been  habitu- 
ally slow  to  appreciate  its 
own  fertile  inventions  as 
art  — as  with  such  Ameri- 
can phenomena  as  jazz, 
folk  music  and  the  movies.  It  may  be 
almost  set  down  as  a law  of  cultural 
history  that  the  vulgar  amusements  of 
today  are  the  highbrow  art  of  tomor- 
row. Italian  opera  and  Elizabethan 
drama  were  conceived  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  masses.  So  with  the 
comics. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1895  with 
The  Yellow  Kid  by  Richard  Outcault, 
the  comic  strip  was  nurtured  in  the  bit- 
ter battle  for  newspaper  supremacy 
between  Joseph  Pulitzer's  World  and 
William  Randolph  Hears! 's  Morning 
Journal.  (The  rivalry  enriched  our 
language  with  the  phrase  "yellow  Jour- 
nalism.') The  comics  quickly  matured 
to  become  a staple  of  American 
journalism — read  by  more  than  150 
million  people  every  day  in  some 
1,700  newspapers  (and  over  250 
million  abroad,  translated  in  42 
languages). 

Comics  have  set  styles  for  whole 
eras  in  clothes,  coiffure,  fads,  manners 
and  mores.  Our  language  has  been 
permeated  with  comic  idiom.  They 
have  been  adapted  for  the  Broadway 
theater,  film,  radio,  television,  songs, 
books,  records  and  toys.  And  let's  not 
forget  the  magnificent  stature  of 
Popeye  erected  by  the  grateful  citizens 
of  Crystal  City,  "Texas,  "The  Spinach 
Capital  of  the  World.” 

Among  the  devotees  of  the  comics 
have  been  presidents,  poets,  supreme 
court  justices,  novelists  and  movie 
directors:  including  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Carl  Sandburg,  e.e. Cumm- 
ings, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John 
Steinbeck,  Andre  Malraux,  Federico 
Fellini  and  Charles  Chaplin.  Conrad 
Aiken  wrote:  "I  get  fun  out  of  the  com- 
ics ...  I actually  find  myself  dream- 
ing about  them  and  becoming  part  of 
their  tapestry." 

America  and  the  comic  strip  were 
made  for  each  other.  One  of  the 
lustiest  offshoots  of  our  slam-bang 
civilization,  the  comics  have  come  of 
age  as  one  of  America's  indigenous  art 
forms. 

With  the  birth  of  the  comic  strip 
there  has  been  a continuous  inter-play 
with  the  cartoon  and  fine  arts.  To  ig- 
nore one  is  not  to  fully  appreciate  the 
other.  Among  the  pioneer  cartoonist- 
painters  were  George  Luks  and  John 
Sloan,  associated  wqith  the  Ash  Can 
School:  Rudolph  Dirks  (The  Katzen- 
jammer  Kids),  one  of  the  school  of 
painters  in  Ogunquit,  Maine  that  in- 
cluded Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  and  Walt 
Kuhn:  and  Lyonel  Feininger,  the  noted 


Jerry  Robinson  is  cartoon  editor  of 
Provincetown  Arts.  His  daily  cartoon  of 
political/social  satire,  “Life  with  Robin- 
son", has  been  nationally  syndicated  for 
the  past  twenty-three  years.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  author 
and  illustrator  of  over  thirty  books,  in- 
cluding The  Comics:  An  Illustrated  History 
of  Comic  Strip  Art  (C.P.  Putnam)  and 
Editorial  Director  of  The  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate. 


Expressionist  and  Cubist  painter. 

An  impressive  range  of  contem- 
porary painters  have  found  the  com- 
ics a rich  source  of  inspiration,  reflec- 
ting the  deep  cultural  absorption  of  its 
imagery.  Stuart  Davis  incorporated  a 
cartoon  by  Tad  in  his  collage.  Lucky 
Strike  (1924).  Picasso,  an  admirer  of 
comic  art,  utilized  the  comics  in  The 
Dream  and  the  Life  of  Franco  (1937). 
Jesse  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  the  cartoon  idiom  in 
his  Tricky  Cad  series  (starting  in  1953). 
Roy  Lichtenstein  and  Andy  Warhol 
have  made  extensive  use  of  comic  strip 
iconography  for  conceptual  and  struc- 
tural elements  since  1960. 

I once  invited  Lichtenstein  to  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  to  con- 
front some  of  the  creators  of  the  car- 
toons he  had  appropriated  for  his  art. 
Lichtenstein  left  with  a renewed 
respect  for  the  cartoonists  creativity  — 
and  the  cartoonists  left  in  awe  of  the 
prices  of  Lichtenstein's  canvases! 


The  comics  form,  its  visual 
vocabulary,  the  power  of  its  icons  and 
allegories,  the  unmodulated  primary 
colors,  sequential  images  and  even  the 
onomatopoea,  attracted  a number  of 
other  artists  who  employed  comic 
quotation  in  their  works,  among  them: 
Jasper  Johns  {Alley  Oop,  1959),  Claus 
Oldenburg  (Mickey  Mouse,  1963),  Dy- 
vind  Fahlstrom  [KrazyKat,  1965),  Mel 
Ramos  [The  Phantom,  1963),  Ray 
Yoshida  [Comic  Book  Specimens,  1969), 
and  more  recently  Red  Grooms,  Keith 
Haring,  and  in  the  conceptual  art  of 
Douglas  Huebler. 

Just  as  the  cartoon  had  its  impact 
on  painting,  various  artistic 
movements  are  reflected  in  the 
comics. 

Winsor  McCay's  Little  Nemo  in 
Slumberland,  a world  of  magic,  dreams, 
and  whimsey,  appeared  in  1905.  The 
Byzantine  settings  and  rococo  land- 


scapes are  pure  Art  Nouveau,  and  the 
extreme  fantasy  pre-dates  Surrealism's 
formalization.  George  Herriman  in 
Krazy  Kat  (1911)  and  Cliff  Sterrett  in 
Polly  and  Her  Pals  (1912)  both 
employed  the  surreal  and  abstract  in 
their  classic  strips.  (See  Provincetown 
Arts,  July,  August,  1986). 

George  McManus,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  talented  of  the  early 
masters:  was  also  in  the  mainstream 
of  Art  Nouveau:  his  elegant  line  and 
decorative  style  in  such  strips  as  The 
Newlyweds  (1904)  and  Bringing  Up 
Father,  starting  in  1913,  is  reminiscent 
of  that  of  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

Feininger  brought  his  unique  Ex- 
pressionist and  Cubist  vision  to  the 
comics  in  Wee  Willie  Winkie's  World 
and  The  Kin-der-kids,  drawn  in  Ger- 
many in  1906  for  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
Feininger  the  painter  was  always 
grateful  to  Feininger  the  cartoonist: 
"Far  be  it  for  me  to  underrate  those 
important  years  as  a comics  drafts- 
man. They  were  my  only  discipline.” 

The  classic  composition  and 
anatomical  realism  of  the  Renaissance 
were  integral  to  the  dynamic  concept 
of  Burne  Hogarth's  Tarzan,  and  later 
Prince  Valiant,  were  by  contrast  in  the 
manner  of  the  romantic  realists. 

Noel  Sickles  in  Scorchy  Smith  and 
Milton  Caniff  in  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
introduced  the  style  of  chiaroscuro  in 
1934.  Caniff,  a master  of  the  genre, 
developed  and  integrated  the  narrative 
and  its  visual  expression  into  a 
uniform  aesthetic  balance. 

A number  of  America's  greatest 
painters  and  illustrators  have  found 
the  cartoon  a challenge  for  new  ex- 
pression. At  the  turn  of  the  century 
James  Montgomery  Flag  drew  Nervy 
Nat  for  Judge  magazine.  Wallace 
Morgan,  A.B.  Frost,  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son, Russell  Patterson  and  John  Held 
Jr.  graphically  defined  their  eras  in  car- 
toon art. 

David  Levine,  the  brilliant 
caricaturist  of  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  and  Mischa  Richter,  the  dean  of 
New  Yorker  cartoonists,  are  noted  for 
both  their  painting  and  cartoons. 

Comic  art  is  a singular  form  of 
creative  expression.  Unlike  the  film  or 
play  that  requires  the  coordination  of 
many  individual  talents,  the  cartoon  is 
usually  an  individual  effort.  Unlike  the 
novel  or  painting  which  normally  in- 
volves weeks,  months  or  even  years  of 
work  and  many  stages  of  refinement, 
the  cartoon  is  usually  executed  in  a 
few  hours  or  even  minutes,  and, 
moreover,  reaches  its  audience  within 
days  or  weeks  of  its  conception.  This 
gives  it  its  special  qualities  of  im- 
mediacy and  spontaneity. 

The  story  of  Picasso  should 
answer  cartoon  critics  who  discount 
such  quick  drawing  as  art.  When  ask- 
ed why  a simple  sketch  containing 
only  eleven  lines  was  worth  $15,000, 
Picasso  replied,  "If  I could  have  done 
it  in  seven  lines  1 would  have  charged 
$25,000." 

Comic  art  is  now  studied 
throughout  the  world:  Francis 

LaCassin,  noted  French  critic,  con- 
ducts a course  in  comics  aethestics  at 
the  Sorbonne:  courses  in  comparative 
comics  have  been  held  at  Brown  and 
Yale  Universities:  Syracuse,  Ohio 


State,  Boston,  Kansas  and  other 
universities  have  acquired  notable  col- 
lections of  original  cartoon  art:  and 
cartoon  exhibitions  have  been  held  at 
leading  galleries  and  museums,  in- 
cluding the  Metropolitan  (N.Y.),  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Louvre. 
Museums  are  now  devoted  to  the  art, 
notably  the  Museum  Cartoon  in  Basel, 
Switzerland. 

The  Graham  Gallery  in  New  York 
in  1972  was  the  first  fine  art  gallery  to 
hold  a major  exhibition  of  cartoons,  for 
which  1 was  consulting  director.  The 
New  York  Times  review  called  it 
"...  a successful  trenchant  rebuttal  to 
the  long  cherished  notion  that  if  it 
makes  you  laugh,  it  isn't  art."  In  1975 
I was  able  to  further  this  thesis  as 
special  consultant  to  the  Celebration  of 
American  Comic  Art  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
the  genre  ever  held. 

It  was  at  this  exhibition  that  I 
gained  a notion  of  the  value  of  Pop  Art. 
As  a lad  of  eighteen  I had  created  the 
Joker,  the  first  super-villain  in  the 
comics,  for  the  feature  Batman.  My 
original  cover  drawing  of  the  Joker 
hung  on  one  wall  (for  which  I was  paid 
handsomely  at  the  time— $150),  and 
on  the  facing  wall  hung  the  derivative 
painting;  The  Joker,  by  Mel  Ramos, 
valued  at  $70,000. 

Now  that  comic  art  is  appreciated 
for  its  aesthetics:  studied  as  literature: 
researched,  catalogued  and  defined  by 
historians  and  sociologists:  will  the 
comics  become  too  pretentious  and 
lose  its  essential  naivete?  I suspect  not. 
Despite  its  detractors,  imitators,  ex- 
ploiters and  even  its  ardent  disciples, 
it  will  go  on  performing  the  function 
for  which  it  is  intended  and  what  it  has 
been  doing  with  such  elan  for  a hun- 
dred years  — entertain. 

But  permit  the  cartoonists,  whose 
art  was  once  treasured  only  by  a great 
aunt  and  an  obscure  cartoon  afi- 
cionado in  Toledo,  Ohio,  a special 
measure  of  delight  in  seeing  in 
Madison  Avenue  galleries,  hanging 
among  the  paintings  of  Van  Gogh  and 
Matisse,  their  original  cartoons: 
borders  ink-stained  with  penciled 
phone  numbers,  doodles  and  grocery 
lists;  in  gleaming  gold  frames  — and 
with  a red  dot  in  the  corner. 
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Little  Nemo  in  Slumberland,  1906 


Winsor  McCay 


Terr\  and  ihe  Pirates  h\  Milton  CAMif. 
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Susan  Baker 


INTER 


By  Raymond  S.  Elman 


SB:  The  first  thing  I remember  draw- 
ing was  ticks  and  it's  something  I'm 
still  doing.  I love  to  do  it. 

RE:  You  must  have  had  a dog  when 
you  were  . . . 

SB:  No,  actually  it  comes  from  my 
father.  My  father  had  one  of  those  big 
World  War  II  Army  duffle  bags  that 
we  used  to  "ride"  on  in  the  back  of  the 
station  wagon.  The  duffle  bag  was 
always  full  of  dirty  laundry,  and  we 
called  it  the  tick. 

RE:  But  I can  tell  from  your  work  that 
you  must  have  owned  dogs. 

SB:  Yeah,  we  had  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

RE:  Do  you  remember  pulling  ticks 
off  dogs? 

SB:  Sort  of. 

RE:  There's  something  very  powerful 
about  the  tick  image.  When  I first 
moved  to  Truro  I had  a dog  that  was 
a cross  between  a Doberman  and  an 
Irish  Setter,  and  I w'as  shocked  the  first 
time  I discovered  that  I had  to  pull 
ticks  off  the  dog. 

SB:  Oh  God.  So  you  can  relate  to  it. 
Because  I have  all  this  tick  stuff  in  my 
museum,  people  come  in  and  tell  me 
stories  about  tick-related  fevers. 

RE:  Where  did  you  and  your  "tick" 
grow  up? 


(A  WcK' 5h 

gop-AJL>ck/  i 


OK, /o'!  LlTTlfi. MOTHI 

I WANT  Some  Al^RSf 


Susan  Baker  was  born  in  1946.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  the  poet  Keith  Althaus,  also  a former 
FAWC  fellow.  They  reside  in  North  Truro, 
behind  the  Susan  Baker  Memorial  Museum, 
with  their  3'/2  year-old  son  Ellery. 


SB:  We  grew  up  in  Upton  which  is 
about  20  miles  outside  of  Worcester 
and  I went  to  Nipmuc  High  School,  in 
the  middle  of  a cow  pasture. 

RE:  Did  you  make  art  in  high  school? 

SB:  Yeah,  my  mother  was  an  art 
teacher.  She  makes  stuff  out  of  junk. 
I always  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  and  I 
knew  in  the  first  grade  that  I wanted 
to  go  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

RE:  How  was  RISD?  Did  you  have  a 
conventional  education  — drawing 
figures  and  still  lifes? 

SB:  Yeah.  I was  an  Abstract  Expres- 
sionist when  I was  in  art  school.  When 
I came  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  1968  I was  still  doing  those  kinds  of 
things. 

RE:  Were  you  aware  of  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism when  you  were  in  high 
school? 

SB:  When  I was  in  high  school,  I 
liked  the  Impressionists.  I used  to  go 
to  the  museums  and  be  influenced  by 
what  I saw.  I still  am.  I remember 
when  I first  went  to  see  artists  like 
Picasso,  Van  Gogh  and  Matisse  — 
people  who  seemed  so  extreme.  And 
I always  picked  up  on  stuff  like  that. 
But  I must  say  I was  so  naive  when  1 
went  to  RISD,  I was  very  uninformed. 
I was  thrown  in  with  a lot  of  people 
who  were  from  the  New  York  school 
system  and  knew  a lot  more  than  I did. 
I mean,  it  was  unbelievable  to  me 
when  I saw  the  stuff  that  these  people 
knew;  I didn't  know  anything.  But  it 
was  an  ideal  time  for  me  to  be  there. 
The  timing  was  perfect  for  me  because 
I really  loved  art  school.  I was  just 
hungry  for  that  kind  of  experience. 

RE:  The  one  thing  you  know  you  can 
get  from  an  art  school  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  every  technique  that's 
available  at  the  school.  But  having  the 
opportunity  to  explore  different 
mediums  doesn't  mean  you  are  going 
to  meet  the  teacher(s)  that  will  push 
the  buttons  that  you  want  pushed. 

SB:  Yeah,  I think  if  you  get  one 
you're  damn  lucky. 

RE:  Were  your  buttons  pushed  in  art 
school? 

SB:  Well.  I had  one  teacher  when  I 
was  a sophomore  who  influenced  my 
work.  His  art  is  humorous  art. 

RE:  Who  is  that? 

SB:  He's  a great  teacher.  Richard 
Merkin.  Yeah,  he  was  the  one  for  me. 
It  happened  at  a good  time.  I really 
needed  that  experience.  Another  im- 
portant experience  was  studying  in 
Rome  during  my  senior  year.  Rome 


was  exciting.  I had  my  own  studio.  I 
was  really  on  my  own  pretty  much. 
Unfortunately  that's  when  I learned 
how  to  drink.  You  know  those  Italians, 
they  love  to  drink. 

RE:  They  also  smoke  a lot  of 
cigarettes. 

SB:  I didn't  really  smoke  cigarettes 
much.  When  I started  smoking,  the 
first  thing  I smoked  was  dope.  I look 
back  and  realize  that  dope  caused 
me  to  lose  interest  in  school  and  in  the 
work. 

RE:  What  happened  when  you 
graduated  from  RISD? 

SB:  I taught  school  for  six  months 
after  I got  out  of  college.  In  art  school 
I never,  ever  thought  about  making  a 
living  until  the  day  I graduated.  All  of 

a sudden  I thought  what  the  hell  am 

I gonna  do. 

RE:  Where  did  you  teach  school? 

SB:  I taught  elementary  school  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  beginning,  I 
didn't  miss  a day  of  school.  After 
work,  Td  smoke  a joint  in  the  parking 
lot  and  go  right  to  a bar  and  get  blasted. 
But  I always  made  it  to  school  the  next 
morning.  Then  one  day  I got  too  high 
and  I didn't  make  it  to  school  and  I 
called  up  and  said  I was  sick.  I went 
out  that  afternoon  and  got  drunk  and 
thought,  this  is  incredible!  So  I called 
up  the  next  day  and  said,  "Well,  geez, 
I'm  sick  today  too."  I never  went  back. 

I missed  the  first  day  and  I just 
couldn't  go  back.  I just  wanted  to  drop 
out.  So  I went  to  P-town  because  it  was 
the  type  of  place  where  people  went 
to  get  high.  I really  had  no  other  place 
to  go. 

RE:  Did  you  know  that  Provincetown 
had  an  art  community? 

SB:  I knew  about  it,  but  I wasn't  real- 
ly interested  in  that.  I was  interested 
in  getting  high  and  staying  high. 

RE:  Were  you  painting  then?  Were 
you  painting  while  you  were  teaching 
school? 

SB:  Well  I always  do  something.  I 
have  the  same  guilt  thing  that  every 
artist  has.  But  I didn't  enjoy  it;  which 
I think  makes  all  the  difference. 

RE:  Didn't  enjoy  what? 

SB:  The  reason  you  do  it  for.  I mean 
I wasn't  doing  anything,  just  putting 
in  the  time.  I was  staying  high.  That's 
all.  Those  were  the  good  old  days  of 
LSD  and  getting  drunk  every  day  and 
trying  to  figure  out  where  I would  get 
my  next  drink.  And  then  I heard  about 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  That  was 
the  first  year  for  the  Work  Center,  and 
somebody  told  me  I'd  be  able  to  get 


some  money,  so  1 applied.  I was  a 
Fellow  the  next  year,  but  I was  so 
screwed  up.  I was  — boy,  it  was  tough 
in  those  days.  Now,  my  art  has  evolv- 
ed into  something,  and  I just  look  for- 
ward to  working.  I mean,  when  I find 
the  time  to  put  in  a couple  of  hours, 
that's  my  greatest  pleasure.  In  the 
Work  Center  days,  that  was  really  the 
problem.  Not  really  wanting  to  do  it, 
not  enjoying  it,  not  knowing  why  I was 
doing  it.  All  those  questions  that  I 
asked  myself. 

RE:  How  long  were  you  at  the  Work 
Center? 

SB:  Just  a year.  But  then  I met  Fritz 
Bultman  and  he  was  great;  he  really 
encouraged  me.  I think  he  was  the  per- 
son that  made  me  think  that  I really 
wanted  to  make  art. 

RE:  In  what  ways  did  Fritz  encourage 
you? 

SB:  We  used  to  have  drawing  groups 
at  his  studio.  His  drawings  are 
wonderful,  and  he  really  helped  me  a 
lot.  I was  always  interested  in  draw- 
ing, and  I still  sketch  from  the  figure. 
But  in  those  days,  1 couldn't  unders- 
tand how  to  relate  drawing  to  making 
art,  making  paintings. 

Everything  seemed  so  catastrophic  at 
the  time.  I used  to  think  — isn't  it 
wonderful,  it  must  be  wonderful  that 
people  really  want  to  sit  down  and 
draw.  That  seemed  like  my  ultimate 
goal  in  life,  to  reach  the  point  where 
I really  wanted  to  sit  down  and  make 
art. 

RE;  How  did  you  get  to  such  a low 
point  after  enjoying  art  school  so 
much? 

SB:  I was  getting  high. 

Also,  there  is  a certain  structure  in  art 
school,  and  when  that  goes  away  . . . 

I just  wasn't  prepared  for  that  struc- 
ture to  fall  away  and  I don't  think 
anyone  really  is.  I was  very  immature, 
but  I also  had  a drinking  problem.  I 
now  see  what  drinking  does  to  people 
and  what  it  did  to  me.  I thought  I w'as 
going  crazy.  Which  is  what  booze  does 
to  you.  It  makes  you  think  you're  right 
on  the  border  of  madness.  I used  to  do 
that  to  myself  every  night.  I used  to 
hang  out  in  the  bars  and  get  blasted. 

RE:  It  seems  like  you've  managed  to 
be  prolific  in  spite  of  your  problems. 

SB:  After  I was  in  the  Work  Center, 

I stopped  drawing  and  painting  and 
made  enamel  jewelry.  1 don't  know  if 
you've  ever  seen  that  jewelry,  but  1 
made  a living  doing  that.  It's  funny 
because  it  seemed  like  something  so 
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Leo  Manso 


“Ascent  I— Valley  of  Katmandu  Series” 


(from  a conversation  with  Leo  Manso,  Ray  Elman,  and  Christopher  Busa) 


PA:  The  format  for  most  painting  is 
the  rectangle.  You  have  done  paintings 
within  a circular  frame,  especially  the 
painting  you  did  after  you  encountered 
the  Himalayas  and  involved  yourself 
with  Tantric  art  and  thinking.  What 
problems  does  a painter  face  when  he 
works  within  the  circle? 

LM:  Tough  ones.  There’s  no  bottom, 
no  base  to  the  format,  so  that  nothing 
is  stable.  It  rolls  endlessly.  It's  in- 
teresting to  see  how  much  the  circle, 
the  curved  form  appears  in  Oriental 
art  and  how  much  the  rectangle  ap- 
pears in  Western  art.  The  analogies 
that  can  be  made  with  the  circle  . . . 
the  mouth,  the  moon,  the  wedding 
ring,  the  stone  thrown  in  water.  The 
square  has  its  character.  It's  the  fort, 
it's  the  city,  the  cross,  it's  urban,  the 
house,  the  enclosure.  You  seldom  find 
a square  in  nature,  but  you  find  the  cir- 
cle very  often.  If  you  bound  a circle  it 
creates  the  square.  It  just  so  happens 
that  the  square  and  the  circle  are  sym- 
bols in  Tantric  mythology.  The  circle 
is  the  female  symbol  and  the  square  is 
the  male  symbol.  In  fact,  the  temple 
in  India  is  based  on  the  union  of  the 
square  and  the  circle,  a union  of  male 
and  female. 

1 went  to  India  and  then  Nepal 
because  I had  a date  with  my  wife 
Blanche,  and,  as  in  one  of  those  cliched 
English  mystery  novels,  I was  suppos- 
ed to  meet  her  at  a specific  time  at  a 
particular  hotel  on  a certain  day, 
which  I did.  It  was  very,  very  hot  in 
Delhi  so  we  went  up  to  Nepal.  I 
wanted  to  look  at  the  Tantric  temples. 
We  went  to  those  temples  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  valley 
of  Katmandu.  When  I got  back  and 
began  painting,  my  obsession  was 
with  the  landscape  which  was  over- 
powering, affected  by  the  scale  of  the 
Himalayas.  I decided  I'd  work  in  a 
small  format  and  try  to  express  the 
macrocosm  in  microcosmic  form. 
They  were  all  tondos,  circles,  50  of 
them. 

PA:  We  are  interested  in  how  artists 
develop  their  commitment  to  art.  How 
it  becomes  necessary  to  their  lives. 
You  grew  up  in  New  York? 

LM:  I was  a Bronx  boy.  My  father  was 
a craftsman,  a jeweler.  He  designed 
and  made  settings  for  rings.  He  made 
necklaces  and  bracelets.  He  was  a 
Zionist,  and  so  there  was  some  kind  of 
culture  in  the  family.  I would  not  say 
that  my  father  was  an  intellectual  but 
his  interests  were  social  and  he  had  a 
sense  of  literature,  especially  the  Rus- 
sian novelists. 

PA:  Did  you  assist  your  father  in  any 


way  in  crafting  the  jewelry? 

LM:  I'm  sorry  I didn't.  My  father 
came  here  about  1910  with  a bunch  of 
other  guys  from  South  Russia  and  all 
of  them  were  craftspeople,  all  got 
themselves  lofts  in  the  Canal  Street 
area.  Each  took  a corner  of  a loft  and 
set  up  a shop.  He  was  a freelance 
jeweler  and  didn't  want  to  work  on  a 
job  for  anyone.  Every  Thursday  night, 
the  families  would  meet.  All  these  im- 
migrants were  together  for  a very,  very 
long  time,  depending  on  each  other  for 
mutual  support,  like  every  immigrant 
group.  At  my  father's  funeral,  there 
were  only  two  of  them  left.  They  re- 
mained friends  from  the  time  they 
were  on  the  boat  until  the  last  one 
died. 

I drew  from  infancy,  my  parents 
said.  They  encouraged  me  and  brought 
me  colors  and  paper  and  were  rather 
proud.  Perhaps  my  father  took  me  to 
the  Met  a few  times,  and  then  in  high 
school  I had  a teacher  who  said,  "Why 
don't  you  go  to  the  Met  and  make  a 
copy  of  a Renoir?"  Well,  I didn't  know 
who  Renoir  was,  but  I began  my  first 
real  study  of  painting.  For  three  dollars 
a month  you  got  a locker  and  an  easel 
and  a drop  cloth  and  you  brought  your 
paints  and  paint  clothes,  and  you  could 
come  in  every  afternoon  and  paint. 
Mostly  everybody  who  was  there  was 
copying.  One  of  the  rules  was  that  you 
could  make  a picture  only  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  original. 

One  day  I wandered  into  the  Spanish 
section  and  I saw  El  Greco's  "View  of 
Toledo"  and  "Assumption  of  the 
Virgin."  Somebody  must  have  hit  me 
over  the  head  with  a baseball  bat 
because  the  shock  of  that  art  was 
tremendous.  I suddenly  understood 
that  art,  the  involvement,  the  pro- 
found feeling,  is  not  skill.  After  that, 
1 couldn't  finish  my  Renoir.  It  was  a 
bore.  But  I met  a guy  who  was  doing 
a Gainsborough  painting  of  the  "Blue 
Boy"  in  pink  for  an  interior  decorator; 
another  guy  was  trying  to  ferret  out 
the  secrets  of  Rembrandt. 

PA:  Did  you  ever  make  a copy  of  that 
El  Greco? 

LM:  No.  I began  to  analyse  paintings, 
their  structure.  There  were  books  on 
composition  which  I didn  t under- 
stand, but  the  idea  intrigued  me  that 
there  was  an  underlying  intellectual 
factor.  If  I was  moved  emotionally  by 
a painting,  I would  look  with  a very, 
very  critical  eye.  Whether  it  was  col- 
or structure,  space  structure  or  tonal 
structure,  I made  attempts  at 
understanding.  I used  to  take 
reproductions  of  art  1 loved  and  put 


sheets  of  tracing  paper  over  them, 
breaking  the  image  down  to  several 
levels. 

PA:  What  did  you  learn? 

LM:  A tennis  player  will  practice  his 
service  for  hours. 

PA:  Are  you  trying  to  make  sure  we 
understand? 

LM:  It's  just  an  analogy  I use  when  I 
talk  about  this  idea.  You  train.  When 
you  come  to  play,  you  don’t  even  think 
about  it.  It's  a way  of  sharpening  your 
senses  so  they  function  without 
thought.  Let  me  put  it  another  way. 
Sometimes  I find  myself  too  conscious 
of  what  I want  to  do.  I 'm  blocked  from 
responding  to  the  ongoing  evolution  of 
the  work.  And  I know  that  my  best 
work  emerges  in  the  process  of  an  in- 
teracting growth,  a kind  of  evolution, 
entwined  with  the  medium  and  my 
responses  to  what's  happening.  I need 
a kind  of  open-ended  alertness  to  what 
I'm  doing,  need  to  be  both  artist  and 


critic.  1 really  want  the  polarity,  the 
positive/negative  poles  of  the  artist  and 
the  critic,  for  the  spark  stays  alive 
when  it  jumps  between  the  doing  and 
the  esthetic  evaluation  of  what  you're 
doing. 

PA:  What  other  early  training  did  you 
have? 

LM:  Well,  1 drew  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  until  1 got  thrown 
out.  We  used  to  draw  from  a head, 
then  a hand,  then  a foot,  and  finally 
we  got  the  whole  figure  of  the  "Dying 
Gaul."  You  worked  on  a drawing  all 
week  in  charcoal,  then  the  teacher 
would  come  in  Friday  night  in  his 
fedora  hat  and  his  little  handkerchief 
and  his  suede  gloves.  He  would  take 
off  one  glove,  wouldn't  take  his  hat  off, 
he  would  tap  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
you  got  up  from  your  sketching  stool. 
He  would  sit  down  and  hold  out  his 
hand  and  you  gave  him  the  charcoal 
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“False  Reflection,”  1963 


Bob  Thompson 


Kind 

of 

Blue 

By  Charles  Giuliano 


The  exhibition,  “Kind  of  Blue,"  featuring  the  artists  Benny 
Andrews,  Emilio  Cruz,  Earle  Pilgrim  and  Bob  Thompson  opened  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  on  August  22  and  will  be 
on  view  through  September  28.  It  opens  at  Northeastern  University  on 
October  18.  Charles  Giuliano  is  the  news  editor  for  Art  New  England 
and  has  edited  their  current  September  and  October  issues.  He  also 
is  the  chief  art  critic  for  the  Patriot  Ledger,  a daily  that  serves  Boston’s 
South  Shore,  as  well  as  a frequent  contributor  to  Art  News  and  the 
Boston  Review.  Currently  he  is  researching  a catalogue  essay  for  a 
traveling  exhibition  of  works  from  1970-1985  by  Lester  Johnson. 


The  exhibition,  "Kind  of 
Blue,"  that  focuses  on  four 
black  artists:  Benny  An- 
drews, Emilio  Cruz,  Earle 
Pilgrim  and  Bob  Thompson 
is  a celebration  and  apppropriate 
homecoming  for  artists  who  for  a 
significant  period  of  time  during  their 
careers  summered  in  Provincetown 
where  they  worked  and  exhibited  at 
the  avant-garde  Sun  Gallery  and  other 
galleries  as  well  as  at  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Earle  Pilgrim,  who  is  being 
shown  here  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  Andrews,  Cruz  and  Thompson 
are  well-known  artists  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  gallery  and 
museum  exhibitions.  The  purpose  of 
this  exhibition  has  been  to  bring 
together  these  four  artists  and  show 
their  work  in  depth. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
produced  by  the  four  artists  the  exhibi- 
tion has  a bias  for  the  figure.  But  the 
individual  artists  represent  very 
distinct  approaches  to  subject  matter 
and  style.  The  important  point. 


Charles  Giuliano  is  an  editor  of  Art  New 
England  and  the  art  critic  for  the  Patriot 
Ledger  as  well  as  a contributor  to  Art  News 
and  other  journals . He  has  been  researching 
the  Provincetown  art  community  for  the  past 
several  years. 


however  diverse  their  outlooks  and 
personalities,  is  that  these  artists  are 
rooted  in  the  figure.  There  are  many 
provocative  and  perhaps  unanswer- 
able questions  as  to  why  this  is  so.  But 
however  one  might  speculate  in  theory 
there  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
because  of  the  heterogeneous  mix  of 
artists  and  art  students  that  Province- 
town  attracted  in  the  post-World  War 
II  era,  there  was  a strong  presence  of 
the  figure.  In  addition  to  these  four 
artists  there  were  such  seminal 
figurative  artists  as  Milton  Avery, 
Lester  Johnson,  Jan  Muller,  Alex  Katz, 
Red  Grooms  and  others  living  and 
exhibiting  on  the  Cape  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  during  a time  when  the 
focus  of  the  art  world  was  centered  on 
abstract  art.  To  be  sure,  Provincetown 
had  its  Abstract  Expressionists  and 
there  is  no  denying  their  importance 
and  influence  — especially  Hans  Hof- 
mann. But  during  an  interview  with 
Fritz  Bultman,  he  discussed  with  me 
Hofmann's  teaching  methods  which 
were  rooted  in  the  figure,  still  life  and 
landscape.  Significantly,  Bultman's 
own  work  was  divided  between  strong 
and  linear  nudes  with  an  exphasis  on 
the  structure  of  the  anatomy,  and 
abstract  collages.  One  of  the  central 
issues  in  the  history  of  the  Province- 
town  art  colony  has  been  the  manners 
in  which  artists  of  every  persuasion 
have  lived  together  in  a congested  and 
emotionally-charge  bucolic  setting. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  the 
outstanding  figurative  artists  that  were 


progressive  and  non-academic  such  as 
Lester  Johnson,  Jan  Muller  and  Bob 
Thompson,  received  far  less  attention 
than  leading  abstract  artists  of  the 
same  period.  It  was  a time  when  the 
figure,  as  seen  in  the  work  of  the 
regionalists,  American  scene,  and 
social  realists  of  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
had  come  to  represent  the  reactionary 
style  over  which,  in  Irving  Sandler's 
term.  Abstract  Expressionism, 
"Triumphed."  While  the  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionists were  the  "winners,"  there 
was  also  the  widely  held  opinion  that 
the  figurative  artists  were  the  "losers." 
Only  recently  has  there  been  a general 
consensus  that  art  historians  and 
curators  take  another  look  at  the 
generation  of  figurative  artists  who 
have  been  consigned  to  storage  over 
the  past  20  years. 

The  figure  became  so  "out"  by  the 
1950s,  that  for  its  first  great  new  ex- 
ponent, Lester  Johnson,  it  became 
"in."  It  would  appear  that  the  more 
the  martinets  of  the  art  world  create 
their  petty  rules  about  what  artists 
should  or  should  not  do,  the  more 
artists  are  inclined  to  defy  orthodoxy 
of  any  kind.  This  summer,  during  my 
visit  to  his  Connecticut  studio,  Lester 
Johnson  recalled  his  early  days  in  New 
York  and  evenings  spent  at  the  Artists 
Club.  He  commented  on  how  the 
figure  was  renounced  and  that  later  he 
became  a spokesperson  for  it.  Looking 
through  clippings  of  reviews,  Lester 
produced  one  with  the  dateline 
"Provincetown,  September  3,  1953" 


and  the  headline,  "Artists  Exhibit  at 
Pilgrim  Shop.”  The  artists  were  Lester 
Johnson,  Allan  Kaprow  and  Earle 
Pilgrim.  When  I informed  Johnson  of 
plans  to  show  Pilgrim's  work  in  the 
current  exhibition,  he  was  deeply 
moved. 

"Earle  Pilgrim  was  one  of  the  first 
people  who  liked  my  work,"  Johnson 
recalled.  The  admiration  was  mutual. 
Johnson  was  also  a great  admirer  of 
the  work  of  Bob  Thompson  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  fact  that 
Thompson  Joined  the  Martha  Jackson 
Gallery  with  whom  Johnson  exhibited. 
He  said  that  she  took  a great  interest 
in  his  opinion  of  artists  and  on  his 
recommendation,  he  chuckled  to 
recall,  Jackson  turned  down  Andy 
Warhol.  The  irony  is,  however,  that 
Pop  Art  and  the  later  Realism  and 
Photo  Realism  in  the  1970s,  made  an 
end-run  around  most  of  the  avant- 
garde  figurative  artists  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s  who  are  only  now  being 
reevaluated.  The  reputation  of  Bob 
Thompson,  for  instance,  has  been 
relatively  dormant  for  most  of  the 
years  since  his  death  in  1966.  His 
estate  has  recently  been  taken  on  by 
the  Vanderwoude  Tananbaum  Gallery 
which  has  mounted  selections  of  ma- 
jor works  that  have  attracted  critical 
attention.  This  summer,  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  Hartford 
mounted  the  traveling  show  "Hidden 
Heritage:  Afro-American  Art, 
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“Of  Chauncey  Street” 


photo  Etspeth  Halvorsen 


A Conversation  with  My  Father 


When  Chris  Busa  and  Ray  Elman  approached 
me  about  interviewing  my  father,  Tony 
Vevers,  for  Provincetown  Arts,  I saw  it  as  a 
great  opportunity  to  explore  some  of  my  ideas 
and  assumptions  about  Tony's  work  that  had 
been  gestating  over  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Tony  was  equally  enthusiastic  so  we 
met  in  Elspeth's  flower  garden  over  a pot  of 
Earl  Grey  Tea. 

Our  conversation  occurred  the  day 
before  the  opening  of  Tony’s  retrospective 
of  thirty-five  years’  of  work  at  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  and  Museum,  so  discus- 
sion seemed  to  ebb  and  flow  between  the 
early  landscape  and  figurative  oils,  and  the 
sand  paintings  of  the  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Tabitha:  One  of  the  first  similarities 
I notice  in  comparing  your  earlier 
representational  oils  with  the  later 
abstract  sand  pieces  is  the  flattening  of 
space.  They  have  the  high  horizon  line 
of  Oriental  prints. 

Tony:  I can  talk  very  specifically 
about  the  use  of  shallow  or  Oriental 
space  because  I was  struck  about  10 
years  ago  when  my  step  mother,  Tess, 
brought  a Chinese  willow  ware  plate 
over  from  England  and  it  took  me  right 
back  to  my  childhood.  I remember 
looking  at  that  plate  for  a long  time  (as 
a child)  and  seeing  that  what's  farthest 
away  is  at  the  top  and  what's  closest 
to  you  is  at  the  bottom.  Perhaps  my 
sense  of  pictorial  space  comes  from 
that  plate;  I didn't  remember  it  in  the 


Tabitha  Vevers  is  the  daughter  of  artists  Tony 
Vevers  and  Elspeth  Halvorsen.  A graduate  of 
Yale  University,  Tabitha  exhibits  in  Boston 
and  Provincetown,  and  resides  year-round  on 
the  Outer  Cape. 


interim,  but  it  was  like  Proust's 
madeleine  — it  was  a visual  madeleine. 


Tabitha:  I have  a visual  memory  of 
those  earlier  paintings  which  1 haven't 
seen  in  years;  they  were  certainly  my 
earliest  impression  of  ''art.  ' 

Tony:  When  I first  started  painting,  I 
started  with  a very  conventional 
horizon  line. 

Tabitha:  Yes,  yet  when  you  were  in 
Italy  (in  the  fifties)  the  paintings  seem 
to  have  a Cezanne  influence,  or  almost 
a Cubist  feeling  to  them  with  the  land- 
scape broken  up  and  brought  right  to 
the  picture  place. 

Tony:  I wasn't  aware  of  Cezanne  at 
the  time.  I think  I was  most  aware  of 
Giorgione's  Tempest,  which  has  a fair- 
ly high  horizon  line. 

Tabitha:  It  also  has  several  different 
realities  happening  at  the  same  time; 
they  are  connected  visually,  without 
knowing  about  each  other  in  the  nar- 
rative sense. 

The  rhythms  of  the  divisions  of 
space  seem  central  to  both  your  earlier 
and  later  work,  although  when  you  left 


Ptown  and  started  teaching  in  North 
Carolina  in  1964,  you  really  began 
dividing  up  the  single  image. 


Tony:  I don't  know  if  you  remember, 
but  during  that  winter  we  took  a trip 
to  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  that's  where  I saw  the 
Byzantine  paintings  of  the  crucifixion 
our  the  Virgin  Mary  and  child  with  the 
predella  down  below  and  the  scenes 
from  the  passion  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  painting.  I'd  seen  them  before 
but  they  struck  me  anew  because  I'd 
been  wanting  to  get  away  from  the 
single  image  I'd  been  using  for  so  long. 
That  is  when  I did  the  first  one,  ''Tran- 
sition " and  I worked  that  way  for  the 
next  6 or  7 years. 

Tabitha:  I was  thinking  that  perhaps 
it  wasn't  just  wanting  to  make  a 
change  in  your  work,  but  also  the  fact 
that  you  were  taking  a break  from 
Provincetown  and  reentering  the 
academic  world;  living  in  two  worlds 
suddenly.  The  early  paintings  have 
such  a sense  of  joy  — they  are  easy 
paintings  to  like,  which  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  easy  paintings.  They 
embrace  you  and  it  is  easy  to  embrace 
them.  I get  the  feeling  that  you  wanted 
to  make  tougher  paintings. 

Tony:  That's  true. 

Tabitha:  And  again  when  you  stop- 
ped painting  the  oils.  As  though  peo- 
ple liked  your  paintings  for  the  wrong 
reasons  or  that  you  wanted  to 
challenge  them  more  — or  yourself. 


By  Tabitha  Vevers 

Tony:  What  people  think  of  them  is 
usually  secondary.  One  of  the  pro- 
blems of  my  career  is  that  I get  bored 
and  want  to  move  on  instead  of  plug- 
ging away  at  one  thing  as  so  many  ar- 
tists do.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  it's 
kind  of  fun. 

Tabitha:  I don't  think  you've  jumped 
around.  Generally  you've  made  a very 
logical  progression.  You  did  those 
lyrical  landscapes  and  figurative  pieces 
for  about  ten  years.  I'm  thinking  of  the 
figures  on  horseback  and  the  women 
on  the  dunes;  they  have  the  poetic  and 
airy  quality  of  an  Avery  with  the 
psychological  content  of  a Munch. 

T ony:  Certainly  I was  very  influenced 
by  Munch  starting  about  1954-55.  I 
was  impressed  by  his  figurative  paint- 
ings, by  his  mood,  and  I think  in  a way 
Avery  was  a major  influence  too. 

Tabitha:  When  people  think  of 
figurative  paintings  that  have  a 
psychological  or  emotional  content 
they  often  think  of  the  surrealists  who 
were  so  self-conscious  about  it, 
whereas  Munch  was  really  more  of  a 
natural. 

Tony:  He  was  painting  his  life. 

Tabitha:  Right,  and  I guess  that's  why 
when  people  say  my  work  is  surrealist 
1 can't  agree.  I mean  I'm  not  painting 
a manifesto!  It's  a more  intuitive  thing. 

Tony:  Well,  I never  think  of  the  Sur- 
realists except  perhaps  Miro. 

Continued  on  page  16 
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The  Atelier  Project  1983—1986 


By  Murray  Zimiles 


Reuben  Nakian 


Mark  Frank  and  Murray  Zimiles 


Gregory  Gillespie 


Lee  Bontecou,  Richard  Bosnian, 
Raphael  Ferrer,  Jackie  Ferrara,  Mary 
Frank,  Gregory  Gillespie,  Leon  Golub, 
Lester  Johnson,  George  McNeil, 
Reuben  Nakian,  Philip  Pearlstein, 
Judy  Pfaff,  Steve  Poleskie,  Kathy 
Porter,  George  Sugarman,  William 
Tucker. 

Sixteen  Artists  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  at  Purchase,  New 
York  ("Purchase")- 

The  Atelier  Project  is  a collection 
of  prints  in  many  media  by  the  artists 
listed  above.  1 tried  unsuccessfully  to 
promote  this  idea  as  early  as  1974  at 
the  college  where  1 taught  prior  to  Pur- 
chase. Almost  ten  years  later  1 man- 
aged to  stir  the  interest  of  Purchase' 
Dean  of  Fine  Arts,  Robert  Gray. 

The  concept  was  to  create  a study 
collection  of  American  art  for  the  State 
University  of  New  York's  64 
campuses,  many  of  which  are  not  near 
any  significant  cultural  resource.  In 
addition,  New  York  City  high  schools 
from  which  we  recruit  some  of  our 
best  students  would  receive  the  collec- 
tion. The  prints  would  represent  the 
stylistic  diversity  and  broad  range  of 
techniques  and  materials  in  use  today. 

Funds  would  be  raised  from 
donors,  each  of  whom  would  receive 
a boxed  collection.  The  artists  would 
receive  $2000  each  and  five  artists' 
proofs.  None  of  the  works  would  enter 
the  art  market,  thereby  not  affecting 
the  artists'  own  market.  The  artists 
would  be  requested  to  give  a slide  lec- 
ture on  campus,  to  which  the  patrons 
would  be  invited,  and  they  could  elect 
to  execute  the  works  at  Purchase  since 
it  has  state-of-the-art  printmaking 
equipment  and  resources.  We  hoped 
to  bring  students  into  working  contact 
with  these  artists,  and  provide  role 
models  for  students'  own  attitudes  and 
standards. 

We  only  had  $2000  of  seed  money, 
so  we  held  a fund-raising  print  "event" 
with  conceptual  aerobatic  artist  Steve 
Poleskie,  who  was  also  a master  silk 
screen  printer.  Unheedful  of  the 
vagaries  of  wind  and  weather,  we 
scheduled  his  flight,  hoping  to  attract 
potential  investors.  The  wind  blew  his 
lines  and  traces  from  the  sky,  and  our 
financial  dreams  evaporated  like 
contrails. 

1 had  the  moribund  proposal  in  my 
hand,  when  a long-time  student  of 
mine,  a retired  businessman,  asked 
about  my  voluminous  bundle.  His  en- 
thusiasm was  such  that  upon  hearing 
we  needed  $100,000,  he  promised  to 
raise  it,  or,  failing  that,  give  it  himself. 
Raise  it  he  did.  Eleven  donors  con- 
tributed $9,000  each  over  a three-year 
period  to  the  Purchase  College 
Foundation. 


Murray  Zimiles  is  a painter  and  a printmaker. 
He  teaches  at  S.U.N.Y.,  Purchase,  and  has 
summered  in  Provincetown  for  many  years. 


The  artists  were  chosen  by  a small 
committee  consisting  of  our  new  dean, 
Ed  Colker  (Bob  Gray  had  left  for  a 
position  as  head  of  all  the  arts  at 
U.C.L.A.),  critic  Irving  Sandler,  and 
myself.  The  artists  chosen  were  to 
represent  a broad  spectrum  of  current 
styles,  and  all  had  to  have  established 
reputations.  Some  were  chosen 
because,  in  addition  to  the  above  re- 
quirements, they  had  not  made  prints 
before.  Men  are  in  the  majority 
because  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  any  women  artists  to  agree  to  par- 
ticipate. Seven  women  turned  us 
down,  as  did  all  the  black  artists 
approached. 

The  original  idea  of  having  the 
artists  execute  the  work  on  campus 
proved  possible  for  ten  artists,  but  the 
others  could  not  schedule  the  time.  All 
the  prints  produced,  whether  on  or  off 
campus,  were  shown  and  discussed 
with  the  students. 

We  attempted  to  introduce  the 
artists,  when  possible,  to  new  techni- 
ques. For  example,  Mary  Frank  made 
her  first  high  relief  cast  paper-stencil 
multiple,  George  Sugarman  his  first 
cut-out,  fold-out,  three-dimensional 
lithograph.  Raphael  Ferrer  did  his  first 
carborundum  print.  Kathy  Porter  her 
first  woodcut,  and  Jackie  Ferrara  her 
first  hand-colored  etching.  Lee 
Bontecou  and  Gregory  Gillespie  were 
introduced  to  Mylar  (a  drawing  surface 
used  instead  of  working  directly  on  a 
hthographic  plate  or  stone)  opening  up 
a way  of  mark  making  more  suitable 
to  their  approach  to  drawing.  The  re- 
maining artists  chose  to  work  in 
techniques  more  familiar  to  them,  but 
we  tried  to  introduce  them  to  new 
machinery,  and  appropriate,  but  novel 
proofing  and  printing  methods. 

There  were  many  surprises.  Mary 
Frank  had  but  one  day  to  complete  the 
drawing  and  proofing  of  her  paper 
piece.  After  working  for  three  hours, 
and  getting  about  halfway  through, 
she  was  tired  and  bedded  down  on  the 
silkscreen  vacuum  table  for  a nap.  The 
students  had  never  seen  someone 
sleep  on  a steel  surface.  1 awakened 
her  after  an  hour's  snooze,  she  con- 
tinued her  proofing,  and  was  able  to 
complete  the  work. 

One  of  the  artists  decided  to  do  a 
computer  print,  as  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  project  was  to  embody  stylistic  and 
technical  diversity.  1 purchased  a few 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  graphics 
hardware  and  software.  When  produc- 
tion began  the  artist  realized  that  her 
computer  graphic  skills  were  not  up  to 
the  challenge.  She  quickly  decided  that 
perhaps  a woodcut  would  be  best.  The 
Visual  Arts  department  is  the  reluctant 
owner  of  the  new  equipment. 

Eighty-two  year  old  Reuben 
Nakian's  "aides  de  travails"  were  a 
medicinal  bottle  of  Bombay  Gin  and 
the  presence  of  students  fit  to  inspire 
his  "Leda  and  the  Swan." 

Leon  Golub,  known  for  his 
"macho"  imagery,  executed  what 
many  who  have  seen  the  print  have 
called  his  first  "feminist  image." 

Continued  on  page  23 
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Ah  So— Soho 

By  Jillen 


The  day  will  come,"  Max 
warned  me  in  his  down- 
under  accent,  "when  you'll 
see  art  in  a puddle  of  poodle 
piss."  He  made  his  prophesy 
as  the  two  of  us  strolled  down  a truck- 
jammed  street  in  what  would  come  to 
be  known  as  SOHO.  I,  undoubtedly 
was  romanticising  the  potential  of  an 
art  gallery.  He  had  already  run  two  in 
Australia.  Max  Hutchinson  was  a bur- 
ly Aussie  art  dealer  who  had  come  to 
New  York  to  slice  himself  a piece  of 
the  Big  Apple  art  pie,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  help  him  do  it.  At  the  time  1 felt 
he  was  more  a Damon  Runyon  race- 
track character  than  an  art  dealer,  but 
by  the  time  South  of  Houston  Street 
had  become  SOHO,  I also  appreciated 
his  anti-effete  bravado. 

As  a young  woman  it  was  art  in  its 
many  forms  that  transported  me  into 
a world  of  intelligence  and  heart, 
humor  and  beauty.  Through  its  many 
facets,  it  allowed  me  to  see  myself  and 
the  world  in  a bearable  light. 
Dangerously  idealistic,  I had  no 
imagination  for  what  was  coming  and 
held  the  art-saints  high  on  their 


Segments  from  Facts  and  Fictions,  a work  in 
progress.  Jillen  writes  poetry  and  interviews 
artists  for  various  publications.  She  resides 
in  Wellfleet. 


pedestals. 

My  first  peek  behind  the  art  doors 
occurred  at  Jubilee  magazine  in  the  ear- 
ly fifties.  There,  in  unique  illustrations 
and  erudite  articles  about' art, 
philosophy  and  spiritual  life,  unfold- 
ed a language  1 understood  but  seldom 
encountered.  The  search  for  alter- 
natives, the  need  to  break  with  the 
past  and  re-invent  ourselves  found 
fertile  ground  at  Jubilee. 

The  staff  was  a delightful  group  of 
dreamers,  seekers,  artists,  writers  and 
photographers.  Thomas  Merton  was 
friend  and  editorial  consultant  to  Ed 
Rice,  the  innovative  editor  and 
publisher  who  Merton  had  immortal- 
ized in  his  book  Seven  Story  Mountain, 
along  with  Robert  Lax,  Rice's  poet 
friend  and  roving  reporter'  for  the 
magazine.  Richard  Gilman  got  his  start 
with  Jubilee.  Emil  Antonucci,  Charles 
Harbutt,  and  Jacques  Lowe,  the  staff 
photographer,  who  would  become 
Jack  Kennedy's  campaign 
photographer  and  my  husband,  all 
worked. there.  It  was  avant  garde.  It 
was  Catholic  with  an  upper  and  lower 
case  c.  It  was  dedicated  to  revealing 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  Church  and 
Judeo-Christianity.  I started  at  base 
one.  My  job  was  to  sweat-shop-it  with 
a monster  machine  that  stamped  out 
addresses  on  metal  plates  we  stacked 


near  to  the  ceiling  in  the  back  office, 
a dusty,  airless  loft.  "The  girls"  were 
secretaries  and  clerks.  Up  front  the 
creative  men  put  the  magazine 
together.  Eventually  I got  to  do  a little 
writing. 

On  weekends  and  lunch  hours  I 
frequented  art  galleries.  At  night  I 
socialized  with  new  friends,  many 
artists.  A Southern  gentleman  who 
chatted  amiably  with  me  at  a dinner 
party  turned  out  to  be  Robert 
Rauschenberg.  His  friend  Jasper  Johns 
eyed  me  cooly  from  across  the  garden. 
I saw  their  early  works  at  David 
Myers'  home.  I went  to  plays  by 
Ionesco  and  Beckett  and  was  en- 
thralled by  the  foreign  films  of  Fellini 
and  Antonioni. 

In  the  late  Fifties  Provincetown 
was  the  place  to  go.  It  was  so  lively. 
The  art  galleries  had  high-sprited  open- 
ings, the  streets  were  filled  with  artists, 
collectors  and  admirers,  dashing  from 
gallery  to  gallery,  drinks  in  hand.  The 
place  jumped  with  a kind  of  naive  and 
robust  enthusiasm. 

I visited  Kline's  studio  and  saw  his 
"new”  color  paintings,  was 
houseguest  of  the  Mailer's  and  watch- 
ed Norman  and  Henry  Geldzahler  spar 
intellectually  over  a table  wet  with 
beers. 

We  strolled  through  the  night  down 


Commercial  Street  with  people  who 
today  are  "names,”  but  then  were  just 
friends  of  friends.  We  danced  around 
Reggie  Cabral’s  art  collection  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  A-House.  As  we  listen- 
ed to  Gerry  Mulligan  we  absorbed  the 
works  of  Bob  Thompson,  Roy 
Lichtenstein,  Milton  Avery  and  Franz 
Kline. 

During  the  Fifties,  married  to 
Jacques  Lowe  and  living  in  Greenwich 
Village,  life  was  filled  with  a steady 
stream  of  gifted,  hardworking  and  am- 
bitious visitors.  Many  of  the  people  we 
entertained  were  about  to  be  famous 
or  infamous.  To  me,  they  were  simp- 
ly the  people  we  knew  and  liked. 

We  lived  in  a four-story  brown- 
stone  with  stained  and  bevelled  glass, 
gold  gilt  chandeliers,  ornate  moldings 
and  parquet  floors,  even  in  the  closets. 
It  was  a fabulous  house,  a grand  exam- 
ple of  Victoriana,  one  we  weren't  able 
to  fully  appreciate.  But  it  probably 
looked  pretty  snazzy  from  the 
outside  — this  very  young  couple  with 
their  two  little  children,  throwing  par- 
ties, dashing  to  shoots,  the  park,  to 
school,  with  people  coming  and  going 
at  a great  clip.  The  Italian  mamas  in 
the  building  across  the  street  leaned  on 
their  pillows,  shouted  down  Perry 

Continued  on  page  40 
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“The  Jewel  of  Provincetown’’ 


By  Margaret  Reeve 
Photographs  by  Joel  Meyerowitz 
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In  1820,  two  young  girls  were 
beachcombing  on  a sand  spit 
at  the  end  of  the  Cape.  From 
the  surf  they  pulled  a black  object 
'The  Life  of  the  Reverend  John 
Murray:  Preacher  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion " were  the  words  on  the  cover  of 
the  sea-drenched  book.  Sylvia  and 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  descendants  of 
Mayflower  passengers,  shared  the 
book  with  their  father.  Soon  the  book 
was  passed  from  one  home  to  another, 
and  Murray's  ideas  about  salvation 
spread.  With  this  impetus,  nine  years 
later  the  Universalist  Meeting  House 
of  Provincetown  was  founded. 

By  1851,  the  congregation  was 
substantial  enough  to  build  its  own 
church.  The  "jewel  of  Provincetown," 
as  Monsignor  Duarte  has  dubbed  this 
Greek  Revival  structure,  was  built  by 
local  ship  carpenters  who  earned  one 
dollar  per  day  for  their  efforts. 
Constructed  mainly  of  wood  from 
Provincetown,  the  church  boasts  a 
light  tower  of  Sandwich  glass 
dedicated  to  fishermen.  The  pews, 
fabricated  from  Cape  Cod  pine  with 
imported  mahogany,  are  decorated 
with  medallions  of  carved  sperm 
whale  teeth.  In  1972,  the  church  was 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  It  stands  out  in  the 
Provincetown  cityscape  not  only 
because  of  its  graceful  tower  but  also 
because  of  its  lush  green  front  lawn. 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  church,  however,  is  the 
trompe  I'oeil  painting  which  dominates 
the  entire  interior  and  transforms  the 
straightforward  boxy  room  into  a 

Margaret  Reeve  is  the  curator  of  exhibitions 
for  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Design  and  a freelance  writer  and  curator. 


vaulted  marble  interior  with  a 
dramatic  apse  framing  the  pulpit. 
Executed  by  Carl  Wendte,  a young 
German  who  learned  mural  painting 
in  Italy,  the  walls  were  cleaned  three 
years  ago  by  a team  of  Harvard  and 
Pratt  students.  Working  on  elaborate 
scaffolding,  they  used  soap  erasers  to 
restore  the  subtlety  of  the  color.  Joe 
Acker,  a member  of  the  congregation 
who  died  last  June,  spearheaded  this 
restoration  effort,  and  Stefan 
Horlecker,  a skilled  mural  painter 
from  Lichtenstein,  worked  for  several 
months  repainting  the  surfaces. 

Wendte,  who  also  executed 
murals  for  Nantucket's  Universalist 
Meeting  House,  designed  his  scheme 
to  reflect  the  underlying  geometry  of 
the  building's  facade.  He  skillfully 
plays  off  recessed  planes  and 
decorative  ornament,  creating  a 
lavishly  elaborate  interior  dominated 
by  a vaulted  ceiling  which  is  patterned 
after  an  Indian  temple.  Using  a single 
light  source  at  the  corner  behind  the 
pulpit,  he  creates  sharp  shadows  and 
highlights,  carefully  delineating  crisp 
edges  and  maximizing  illusionistic  ef- 
fects. He  aligns  the  pilaster  bases  with 
the  top  ledge  of  the  pews,  but 
deliberately  allows  the  curved  capitals 
to  break  the  lintel.  The  mural's  illu- 
sionistic effects  are  echoed  in  the 
curves  of  the  pews;  the  reverse  swoop 
of  the  pulpit  which  completes  the 
apse's  implied  circle;  the  ornamental 
forms  of  the  chandelier;  and  the  three 
exquisitely  carved  wooden  chairs 
behind  the  pulpit.  Sitting  in  this  sun- 
filled  space  on  a sparkling  August  mor- 
ning, listening  to  the  joyous  organ 
music  and  the  voices  of  the  rapidly 
growing  congregation,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  this  illusionistically 
painted  ceiling  is  truly  a celestial  vault,  im^mm 
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A Conversation  with 
My  Father 


“Polyphemus,”  1983 


Tabitha:  People  had  a hard  time 
when  you  first  started  doing  the  sand 
pieces.  I remember  "The  Rake"  was 
one  of  the  first  and  it  was  very  dark. 
There  was  a narrative  content  to  it  in 
the  sense  that  the  rake  had  been  pulled 
through  the  dirt,  but  it  was  very 
understated. 

Tony:  1 did  it  and  then  showed  it  in 
a big  show  at  the  PAAM  which  went 
on  to  Boston,  and  1 got  a $1000  prize 
from  Tony  Smith  which  really  con- 
firmed a lot  of  things  for  me.  But  it 
wasn't  a popular  piece  at  the  time. 

Tabitha:  They  had  a hard  time  when 
all  the  beautiful  color  was  taken  away. 

T ony:  People  get  this  idee  fixe  of  who 
and  what  you  are  and  it's  upsetting.  It 
amazed  me  that  people  around  here, 
who  should  have  been  more 
sophisticated,  got  the  most  agitated. 

Tabitha:  But  also  the  earliest  sand 
pieces  didn't  have  the  kind  of  gesture 
that  the  oil  paintings  had.  The  gesture 
of  human  joy  — I think  of  "Ah, 
Winter!"  where  the  figure  is  actually 
embracing  the  painting.  I see  that  com- 
ing into  the  most  recent  paintings  say 
of  the  last  5 years.  There's  more  color 
and  more  gesture  and  1 think  they're 
not  as  tough  for  people. 

Tony:  There  are  a lot  a people  who 
think  of  me  as  an  abstract  painter.  But 
one  of  the  problems  has  been  that  I've 
had  to  invent  my  medium  and  tech- 
nic]ue,  and  invent  an  imagery  to  go 
with  it,  which  takes  a long  time,  longer 
than  1 would  have  wished.  I do  think 
the  expressive  quality  of  the  paintings 
is  getting  back  to  the  kind  of  thing  I 
was  doing  20  years  ago.  1 seem  to  work 
from  a monochromatic  stance  to  the 
addition  of  color  to  enchance  the  con- 
tent. It  is  a way  of  coming  to  terms 
with  a new  visual  language. 

Tabitha:  The  earlier  Italian  pieces 
were  also  more  monochromatic  than 
the  later  ones. 

Tony:  Yes,  and  then  when  I moved  to 
New  York  City  I had  a terrible  time 
because  I couldn't  get  the  right 
colors  — they  were  very  artificial  — it 
was  about  six  months  before  1 realized 
I was  using  an  Italian  patette  in  New 
York,  which  was  crazy.  So  I returned 
to  black  and  white  and  did  a whole 
series  of  Klinesque  paintings,  but  with 
a definite  nature  reference.  Unfor- 
tunately I destroyed  them  all,  though 
I have  some  photographs  of  them. 


Tabitha:  So  you  weren't  that  happy 
with  the  paintings  you  did  in  New 
York.  I mean,  I just  don't  think  you're 
a city  boy! 

Tony:  That's  true.  I'm  a country  boy. 
It  wasn't  until  I left  for  Provincetown 
in  1955  that  I started  to  do  paintings 
I really  liked. 

Tabitha:  And  those  paintings  just 
took  off  — that's  the  sense  of  joy  I keep 
talking  about.  It  seems  as  though  you 
were  so  happy — there's  a whole  sen- 
suality about  nature,  about  the  figure, 
and  about  life. 

Tony:  I still  would  find  it  very  hard 
to  go  to  the  city  and  produce  paintings. 

T abitha:  Now  that  sensuality  is  com- 
ing out  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the 
painting  itself  which  is  very  physical, 
it's  more  of  an  object.  You  are  using 
collage  and  the  surface  is  tactile, 
although  the  first  sand  pieces  seemed 
pretty  cerebral,  meaning  that  you  on- 
ly got  out  of  them  what  you  as  a 
viewer  were  willing  to  put  into  them. 
More  recently,  "La  Danse,"  was  a 
sense  of  rhythm  and  human  gesture  in 
the  rope. 

Tony:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
those  somber  paintings  were  done  dur- 
ing the  seventies  which  I think  was  a 
very  depressing  period. 

Tabitha:  I don't  think  they  were  as 
depressing  as  the  eighties;  there  was 
a lot  of  idealism. 

T ony:  Yes,  but  idealism  doesn't  mean 
happiness  necessarily.  It  was  a tough 
decade  politically  and  socially.  Around 
1980  life  began  to  take  an  upturn  for 
me  in  a personal  sense. 

If  you  look  at  the  art  of  the  70  s — 
that's  when  minimalism  came  into  be- 
ing which  was  pretty  cerebral.  It  was 
a time  when  it  was  very  hard  to  be 
emotional  in  art  and  that's  why  I think 
everyone  is  so  crazy  about  the  new  ex- 
pressionism. It  does  have  that  sense  of 
emotion. 

Tabitha:  Or  looks  like  it  does. 

T ony:  Right  and  it  misses  the  point  — 
that  you  can  have  just  as  much  emo- 
tion or  maybe  more  in  an  abstract 
painting. 

Tabitha:  I know.  I keep  thinking  that 
you  were  working  figuratively  when 
eveyone  else  was  painting  abstractly 
and  vice  versa,  but  the  real  issue  is  that 
Abstract  Expressionism  was  very  emo- 
tional, and  so  were  your  early 
paintings  — they  were  just  more 
narrative. 

Tony:  Also  when  I was  doing  those 
paintings  I was  thinking  abstractly. 
The  reason  I wasn't  painting  abstract- 
ly was  because  I didn't  know  how  to 
do  it.  I always  wanted  to  be  an  abstract 
painter. 

Tabitha:  In  your  painting  called 
"Yellow"  that's  showing  at  the  Long 
Point  Gallery,  I see  a play  between  two 
different  realities  which  reminds  me 
of  the  divided  figurative  paintings.  It's 
an  exciting  work. 

Tony:  Looking  back  the  1968  picture 
with  the  seagull  above  and  the  couple 
in  bed  under  glass,  is  very  much  like 
some  of  the  things  I'm  doing  now. 

Tabitha:  Would  you  agree  with  that 
famous  quote  that  an  artist  is  always 
painting  the  same  painting? 

Tony:  I think  it's  true  for  me.  You 
have  one  song,  you  just  change  the 
tune. 


Tabitha:  Do  you  think  that  spending 
almost  twenty-five  years  teaching  art 
history  has  affected  your  work? 

•k 


Tony:  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that, 
but  I've  always  had  a strong  sense  of 
art  history  because  of  my  background 
at  Yale.  When  I went  to  Italy  it  took 
me  six  months  to  be  able  to  look  at 
paintings  aside  from  their  historical 
contexts,  or  comparing  and  contrasting 
them.  There's  a danger  in  teaching 
because  it  tends  to  make  you  intellec- 
tualize  things,  but  in  the  long  run  I 
think  it's  important  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  your  antecedents.  I 
also  think  that  it's  good  to  have  artists 
teach  art  history! 

Tabitha:  When  you  began  dividing 
up  your  paintings  you  did  some  of 
your  first  clothed  figures.  By  contrast 
the  earlier  figures  seem  more  involved 
with  mythology  or  fantasy  — perhaps 
because  they  were  all  nudes. 

Tony:  At  the  time  (1952-62)  1 was 
very  involved  with  the  idea  of  a per- 
sonal mythology  — which  is  why  1 did 
so  many  things  that  came  out  of  Yeat's 
poems.  Moving  to  the  mid-west  cer- 
tainly took  me  out  of  that  frame  of 
reference.  It  was  easier  to  be  Yeatsian 
on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod. 

Tabitha:  Exactly.  The  nudes  didn't 
have  faces  so  they  were  not  so  much 
portraits  of  individuals,  but  portraits  of 
human  feelings.  I've  tried  to  do  some 
clothed  figures  and  they  always  seem 
incredibly  awkward  because  they 
become  a specific  type  of  person  in- 
stead of  a specific  feeling. 

Tony:  I think  back  to  the  WPA 
murals  of  the  thirties  — when  they 
tried  to  portray  people  in  work  clothes 
and  brogans,  or  in  business  suits  — 
they  were  awful! 

Tabitha:  Business  suits  just  aren't 
very  artistic.  Also  they  become  very 
dated.  Nudes  are  never  dated  — 
hopefully!  Clothing  figures  is  a real 
challenge.  I've  tried  to  get  around  it  by 
putting  people  in  amorphous  T-shirts 
which  don't  allude  to  a specific  life- 
style. 

T ony:  Like  the  drapery  of  classic  art. 
Actually  I think  the  most  successful 
clothed  figures  come  from  around  the 
Renaissance  when  the  clothes  were  so 
fantastic. 

•k 

T abitha:  If  you  were  to  describe  your 
sand  pieces  to  your  20th  century  art 
history  class,  what  context  would  you 
use? 

Tony:  I suppose  I could  say  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  20th  century  trend 
toward  viewing  the  work  of  art  as  an 
object,  and  that  my  work  has  an 
anonymous  handling  — which  is 
something  I've  been  interested  in  for 
a long  time.  I was  tremendously  im- 
pressed in  the  early  fifties  by  one  of 
Henry  Moore's  stone  figures  which 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  by 
natural  means.  You  just  didn't  see  the 
hand  of  the  artist  or  the  interposition 
of  his  ego.  I felt  the  same  sort  of  thing 
looking  at  Giorgione  — that  the  paint- 
ing seemed  to  be  formed  by  magic. 

Tabitha:  I didn't  realize  that  was  an 
issue,  although  when  you  were  doing 
pieces  with  soles  of  shoes,  I wrote  a 
poem  called  "Lone  Stepper  Marking 
Sand."  I had  this  image  of  you  walk- 
ing along  the  beach  not  only  picking 
up  soles  but  leaving  footprints  behind. 


Tony:  What  a terrific  idea.  Do  you 
have  it? 

Tabitha:  Well,  it  wasn't  a very  good 
poem.  But  the  paintings  gave  me  a 
sense  of  being  in  Provincetown  in  the 
winter,  taking  solitary  walks  on  the 
beach.  It  was  the  feeling  of  human  ex- 
perience, not  of  nature  forming  the 
picture  itself.  There's  a human  ele- 
ment just  in  the  use  of  the  shoe  soles 
which  had  once  been  worn.  They 
became  emblematic  of  the  human 
soul. 

Tony:  When  I was  using  them  I saw 
them  as  dark  shapes.  It  wasn't  until 
much  later,  when  someone  came  up 
to  me  and  said  that  they  looked  like 
' 'foot-prints  in  the  sands  of  time, ' ' that 
I realized  that  people  could  read  them 
very  differently. 

Tabitha:  Sometimes  you  have  to 
listen  to  people  to  get  that  objective 
viewpoint  because  you  could  be  off  on 
a tangent  that  people  are  completely 
mis-reading. 

Tony:  By  then  you  wouldn't  explore 
any  further  because  you'd  know  what 
you  were  doing  — which  is  fatal. 

Tabitha:  Most  of  the  forms  used  in 
your  collage  pieces  are  objects  dis- 
carded by  man  — in  fact,  man-made; 
the  soles,  gloves,  ropes,  and  so  on.  I 
don't  think  you  can  get  around  the 
idea  of  what  they  once  were,  even  if 
you  are  using  them  gesturally  and 
abstractly.  I mean  if  someone  buys  one 
of  your  paintings  for  its  abstract 
elements  and  has  it  hanging  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  sooner  or  later  they're  going 
to  start  waxing  poetic  on  the  whole 
sole  theory. 

Tony:  I think  that's  perhaps  why  1 
gave  up  using  soles  — it  was  too  con- 
fining. I like  taking  something  less  ob- 
vious, like  the  inner  tube  of  a bicycle 
and  making  that  the  focus  of  the  piece. 

Tabitha:  Right  now  I buy  more  sup- 
plies at  the  hardware  store  and 
lumberyard  than  I do  at  the  art  supply 
store.  Resourcefulness  becomes  part  of 
the  originality  of  the  work  — I guess  it's 
a family  tradition!  Another  aspect  of 
using  recognizable  objects  is  that  while 
the  paintings  allude  to  a large  space, 
like  an  aerial  landscape,  you  can  zero 
in  on  a piece  of  rope  and  see  it  in  terms 
of  conventional  scale. 

Tony:  I started  the  collages  after  fly- 
ing to  Mexico  and  seeing  the 
landscape  — which  was  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  lush,  carefully  laid-out  rec- 
tangles of  the  mid-west.  At  that  time 
(1972)  I was  having  a hard  time  work- 
ing in  oils,  so  I brought  my  camera  to 
do  some  sort  of  visual  essay.  My  first 
day  out  the  camera  jammed.  I was  dy- 
ing to  work  so  I used  things  I could 
find  — paper,  glue,  and  dirt  — and  that 
was  the  start  of  what  I'm  doing  today. 
Mexico  has  always  been  a good  place 
for  me  to  work  because  it's  strange 
enough  to  push  adventurous  behavior. 

T abitha:  You  are  removed  from  your 
assumptions  about  landscape  and 
space. 

Tony:  Exactly,  and  of  course  it's  so 
tactile  — which  has  lead  me  to  using  a 
sand  medium  which  is  tactile  in  itself. 
I'm  continuing  a series  of  Mexican  pic- 
tures which  I hope  to  show  in  a year 
or  so. 

Tabitha:  It  must  be  different  to  work 
there  now  that  you've  established  a 
vocabulary  and  medium— you  go  back 
with  some  preconceptions. 

Continued  on  page  23 
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PROVINCETOWN 

EATS 

By  Becky  Sue  Epstein 


This  is  the  type  of  restaurant 
you  always  hope  to  stumble 
into  in  Provincetown— and 
you  never  do.  Except  last 
night  I did;  at  Front  Street  1 
found  quite  a few  very  good  dishes  on 
a distinctly  innovative  American 
Modern  menu;  a friendly  non- 
touristed  atmosphere;  and  service  with 
just  a touch  of  Cape-y  cavalierness. 

By  cavalier,  I mean  the  informality 
you  find  on  Cape  Cod  among  year- 
rounders,  and  with  summer  regulars 
who  have  been  coming  back  for,  say, 
over  20  years.  So  going  to  a restaurant 
is  at  least  as  much  an  occasion  for 
checking  in  with  friends— who  might 
be  cooks,  waitstaff  or  other  diners— 
as  it  is  for  eating  out. 

According  to  chef-owner  Howard 
Gruber,  the  friends  and  local  business 
people  who  are  the  mainstay  of  Front 
Street's  clientele  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  development  of  the 
restaurant  from  its  beginning.  Gruber, 
a slight,  preppily-dressed  man  around 
40,  recalls,  "We  were  going  to  open  in 
the  Spring  of  1975  but  we  had  to  start 
paying  rent  here  in  October,  1974.  It 
was  a very  smaU  community  then,  and 
we  wanted  to  work  out  the  kinks  and 
do  some  experimenting  among  our 
friends.  We  never  did  quite  get  a menu 
together,  so  our  menu  still  changes 
weekly,  on  Thursdays." 
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Earlier,  I described  the  menu  at 
Front  Street  as  "American  Modern." 
If  it  makes  things  any  clearer,  I could 
say  "Novelle  Americat;  Regional."  But 
Gruber  doesn't  like  the  implication  of 
these  terms,  perhaps  because  he's  ap- 
parently been  doing  this  type  of  cook- 
ing since  the  restaurant  began,  well 
before  it  became  fashionable  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles. 

Gruber  developed  his  style  working 
in  several  Provincetown  restaurants 
after  he  moved  here  from  Baltimore  in 
1967.  Before  that  his  only  training  had 
been  daily  dinners  in  a household 
where  both  parents  were  good  cooks 
and  subscribed  to  Gourmet  Magazine. 

While  cooking  at  Rosy  in  the  late  six- 
ties, Gruber  got  to  know  Edmond 
DiStasi,  then  Rosy's  bartender.  Some 
years  later  the  two  formed  an  alliance 
with  Shep  Schwartz,  took  over  the  site 
of  The  Hermit  (where  Gruber  had 
been  working)  and  started  Front 
Street.  In  1979  they  opened  another 
restaurant  in  Boston  but  soon  Gruber 
and  DiStasi  found  it  too  difficult  to  go 
back  and  forth.  DiStasi  took  the  Boston 
one,  which  soon  closed  (and  apparent- 
ly he's  now  out  of  the  picture.) 

Gruber  happily  remained  in  Pro- 
vincetown. Originally,  it  had  been 
tough  to  think  of  a name  for  the 
restaurant,  until  one  day  the  founders 
heard  someone  talk  about  going  down 
to  "front  street,"  which  is  the  local 
term  for  Commercial  Street  and  a com- 
mon name  for  waterfront  streets  in 
many  towns.  (And  that  explains  why 
Front  Street,  which  has  never  moved, 
is  located  on  a street  with  a different 
name.) 

Indeed,  location  is  one  of  the  things 
that  keeps  Front  Street  from  becoming 
too  touristy.  Inside  is  an  unassuming 
collection  of  Victorian  decoration  and 
modern  paintings,  wooden  tables  and 
chairs  under  a low,  square-beamed  flat 
wood  ceiling.  But  the  restaurant's 
doorway  is  way  in  off  the  sidewalk 
and  down  a few  steps  so  you  can’t  see 
it  from  the  street.  Gruber  is  not  unhap- 
py that  this  effectively  keeps  Pro- 
vincetown day-trippers  out.  "Most  of 
the  people  who  walk  in  here,"  he  says, 
"are  here  because  someone  had  told 


them  to  come.  Many  of  the  people 
who  eat  here  have  been  coming  here 
since  it  opened.  " 

And  since  Front  Street  opened,  the 
varying  menu  has  always  included 
veal  and  chicken  dishes  among  the 
eight  or  nine  daily  listed  entrees 
because  Gruber  feels  these  foods  lend 
themselves  to  so  many,  different 
recipes.  There  are  also  several  fish 
and/or  seafood  selections,  along  with 
the  Maryland  native's  favorite  crab 
(though  it  may  be  from  New  England 
waters).  There  are  half  a dozen  or 
more  appetizers  including  soups,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  dessert 
selections  including  ice  cream  and/or 
sorbets,  depending  on  the  season. 

The  two  most  stunning  appetizers  I 
tried  were  called  "Corn  and  Crab 
Flan,"  and  "Senegalese"  soup. 
"Senegalese"  had  apple,  curry  and 
other  flavors  blended  in  perfect  com- 
bination. The  "Flan”  was  appropriate- 
ly heavier  than  mousse,  well-seasoned 
and  studded  with  corn  kernels;  fresh, 
light  and  wonderfully  tasty  (though  it 
looked  completely  undistinguished 
despite  its  surrounding  tomato  coulis). 

Sadly,  though,  "Mary  Lovely's 
Hazelnut  Ravioli”  which  the  waitress 
told  us  came  in  "lobster  sauce”  tasted 
only  like  plain  pasta  in  a pink-colored 
cheese  sauce  (or  did  we  hear  her 
wrong?)  and  my  "Sweet  & Sour 
Chicken  Wings"  were  not  crispily 
crusted  though  I greatly  enjoyed  the 
chutney-like  dipping  sauce. 

Overall,  I'd  say  only  the  sauces  ap- 
peared more  ambitious  than  their  ex- 
ecution, though  I only  had  a few  of  the 
many  offered  for  sole  (mine  an  unfor- 
tunately solid  dollop  of  "Raspberry 
Beurre  Blanc"  on  flounder)  and  steak 
(a  dinner  companion  loved  the  meat 
but  I found  its  "Escargot  Butter"  too 
sweet). 

Grilled  lamb  and  salmon  were  quali- 
ty pieces,  genuinely  charred,  the 
salmon  liberally  strewn  with  flavor- 
complimenting  capers.  The  "Hunan 
Pork  Saute"  was  good,  too.  Entrees 
also  had  fluffy  long-grained  white  rice 
scattered  with  wild  rice— very  nice. 

The  vegetable  accompaniments 
were  outstanding.  Most  entrees  had 


crunchily-steamed  small  broccoli 
flowerets  wound  with  a very  few  rib- 
bons of  well-cooked  sweet  red  cab- 
bage; a great  combination.  And  there 
was  also  a "Pousse  Pied,"  a 
commercially-supplied  seaweed  that 
looks  like  fattened  green  twigs  and 
tastes  like  al  dente  almost-sweet  greens 
roiled  in  lemon  and  butter,  though 
Gruber  swears  the  flavor  is  all  inside 
the  seaweed  and  he  only  steams  it  and 
sends  it  to  the  table. 

Desserts  maintained  the  standard  — 
another  more-than-pleasant  surprise. 
"Chocolate  Amaretto  Crunch"  was  a 
rich,  chocolate  mousse  on  a layer  of 
mouth-watering  toffee  more  like  can- 
dy than  piecrust. 

And  if  you're  ever  going  to  order 
"Angel  Food  Cake,"  this  is  the  place 
to  do  it.  I don't  normally,  but  1 did  and 
got  the  flavor  and  texture  angel  food 
is  supposed  to  have  (nothing  to  do  with 
the  cardboard  fluff  you  usually  choke 
on)  cloaked  in  a white  hazelnut  glaze, 
nutty  and  sweet.  My  only  disappoint- 
ment (aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  out  of  homemade  vanilla  bean 
ice  cream)  was  "Strawberry  Sorbet" 
which  was  little  more  than  pink  col- 
ored ice  with  sliced  strawberries. 

Finally,  we  had  a most  enjoyable 
"Blueberry  Cheesecake  Tart,  " with  a 
thoroughly  appropriate  quantity  and 
flavor  of  cheesecake  filling  for  a tart. 
Best  of  all  was  its  covering  of  wild 
blueberries,  picked  that  day  at  the  old 
cemetery  and  brought  over  by  a 
friend— who  happens  to  waitress  at 
another  restaurant  which  didn’t  need 
any  more  blueberries  that  day.  This, 
to  me,  was  the  perfect  illustration  for 
Front  Street;  a friendly,  local,  gourmet 
combination,  just  like  this  spontaneous 
dessert. 

FRONT  STREET  a restaurant 
230  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(617)  487-9715 

Dinner  only,  7-11  p.m.;  bar  open  'til  1 a.m. 
seven  nights  a week  in  summer;  closed  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  from  second  week  in 
September;  open  four  nights  a week  through 
end  of  October;  reopening  in  mid-April.  Din- 
ner for  two  S75-S100,  including  drinks.  Full 
bar. 
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By  Jackie  Lapidus 


In  a 20'  X 40'  living  room  on  the 
East  End  of  Provincetown,  with  a 
spectacular  view  of  the  bay, 
Jackie  Berger  and  Debja  Stein- 
berger  are  performing  an  original 
poem  for  two  voices  and  tape 
recorders.  Moving  in  semi-improvised 
patterns  that  at  first  appear  random 
but  gradually  assert  themselves  as  con- 
trapuntal to  the  rhythm  of  the  spoken 
lines,  the  women  bounce  off  each 
other,  the  floor  and  the  walls  while 
tossing  and  catching  silver  balloons, 
like  staccato  marks  above  eighth-notes 
on  a musical  score.  The  lines  of 
Jackie's  poem  build  up  and  recur  in 
variable,  incremental  clusters,  em- 
phasizing the  underlying  meanings 
and  emotional  tensions:  it  is  a work 
about  exile,  erotic  feeling,  searching 
for  connection,  crossing  borders,  tak- 
ing risks.  As  I watch  the  performance, 
I realize  that  the  work  is  also  about  liv- 
ing as  a creative  writer/artist,  at  the 
edge  of  society,  on  the  brink  of  adven- 
ture. It  is  a work  about  me,  about  all 
of  the  women  present  at  this  event. 
And  it  is  a work  about  Freehand,  the 
"learning  community  for  women 
writers  and  photographers"  that  is 
sponsoring  the  performance. 

Freehand,  a non-profit,  tax-exempt 
educational  organization,  was  found- 
ed by  Olga  Broumas,  a poet  who  first 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world  when  Stanley  Kunitz  chose  her 
book.  Beginning  With  O,  for  the  1977 
Yale  Younger  Poets  award,  and  who 
has  taught  at  several  universities  and 
published  six  books  of  poems;  Rita 
Speicher,  a former  television  producer 
who  taught  writing  and  directed  the 
women's  center  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; and  Marian  Roth,  a professional 
photographer  who  had  taught  political 
science  at  Syracuse.  It  was  a direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Women  Writers 
Center  at  Czenovia,  New  York,  of 


Jackie  Lapidus  is  a poet,  editor,  teacher  and 
translator  who  moved  to  Provincetown  in  May 
1985  after  twenty-one  years  abroad,  first  in 
Greece,  then  in  Paris. 


to  open  up  the  learning  process  even 
more.  The  faculty  also  includes  Patty 
Contaxis  and  Maura  Tucker,  theater 
artists  who  teach  courses  involving 
mythologies  and  ritual,  and  three  per- 
manent visiting  faculty  members;  poet 
Jane  Miller,  writer/video/performance 
artist  Jessica  Hagedorn,  and 
photographer  Khristine  Hopkins.  Over 
the  past  years,  the  roster  of  visiting 
artists  invited  to  give  workshops  has 
included  writers  Grace  Paley,  Alexis 
de  Veaux  and  Thulani  Davis,  singer 
Rhiannon,  Womantide  editor  Sherry 
Dranch  who  taught  semiotics  and 
literary  text  analysis  last  year,  and 
myself. 

Rita,  Olga  and  Marian  arrived  in 
Provincetown  in  August  1981.  They 
had  already  announced  the  opening  of 
the  school,  received  applications  and 
selected  the  first  incoming  students. 
Given  how  little  they  had  in  the  way 
of  buildings,  grounds  and  files,  it  was 
amazing  how  solid  a reaUty  Freehand 
was  when  it  opened  in  October.  One 
of  its  basic  principles  was  that  art  and 
life  must  not  be  artificially  separated, 
and  even  today  public  buildings  and 
living  quarters  are  used  for  classes. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  Provincetown's  rich  and  diversified 
cultural  life.  The  program  emphasizes 
creative  writing,  but  this  is  integrated 
with  visual  arts,  theater  and  bodywork 
so  that  all  forms  of  expression  nourish 
one  another. 

'We  designed  the  program  we 
wanted  for  ourselves— what  we  think 
best  for  the  artist,"  Rita  Speicher  ex- 
plains. "Because  writing  is  the 
cheapest,  most  accessible  art,  women 
use  it  most.  You  don't  need  equipment 
and  supplies.  But  because  this  is  not 
a program  that  asks  you  to  define  your 
future  before  you  experience  it,  sud- 
denly someone  who  thinks  of  herself 
as  a writer  may  fall  in  love  with  the 
camera  and  find  herself  another 
which  Rita  was  a founder  and  co- 
director. The  earlier  program,  Rita  told 
me,  was  already  quite  different  from 
conventional  academic  writing  pro- 
grams, in  that  it  included  some 
bodywork,  movement  and  meditation 


exercises  to  help  students  focus  and 
release  energy  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
creative  process.  But  m moving  to  Pro- 
vincetown in  1981,  they  were  seeking 
vehicle  for  creative  expression.” 

"The  movement  exercises,"  says 
Olga  Broumas,  "are  primarily 
bioenergetics,  a method  developed  by 
Alexander  Loewen  on  the  basis  of 
Reichian  theory.  We  also  use  some 
yoga  and  basic  stretching.  The  aim  is 
to  get  energy  moving  through  the  body 
and  release  emotion  so  it  is  felt,  rather 
than  remembered.  So  many  of  the 
writers  I've  taught  elsewhere  rely  on 
received  sentences.  They  cast  their  ex- 
perience in  the  words  of  others.  I find 
that  giving  students  a jolt  of  energy, 
letting  memories  come  through  their 
bodies,  is  much  more  apt  to  jog 
original  fragments  of  speech  that  have 
a native  rhythm,  a native  form.  The 
other  reason  I do  bioenergetics  is  to 
train  students  to  have  a very  long  at- 
tention span.  Usually,  when  you're 
writing,  you  get  so  excited  you  find 
you  can't  write  and  you  lose  it!  So 
learning  to  sustain  the  excitement 
without  letting  go  of  your  skill  is  what 
we're  trying  to  accomplish. 
Bioenergetics  teaches  you  to  sustain 
large  amounts  of  excitement." 

The  decision  to  establish  Freehand 
in  Provincetown  was  the  result  of  a 
need  for  a supportive,  nonjudgmental 
environment.  "We  didn't  want  to  be 
the  freaks,"  Olga  notes.  "We  wanted 
to  have  the  school  in  an  environment 
that  allowed  us  and  the  students  a 
measure  of  nativity— of  belonging,  of 
being  mainstream— and  of  safety.  An 
urban  environment  was  out  of  the 
question."  Provincetown,  with  its 
large  gay  and  lesbian  community  and 
its  long  history  of  being  hospitable  to 
artists,  was  the  only  place  that  had  all 
that.  It  was  feasible  to  have  a school 
here  in  the  off-season,  and  Province- 
town  reminded  Olga  of  Greece  where 
she  was  born. 

"It  was  Olga's  idea  to  move  us  all 
here.  We  were  all  ready,"  Marian  Roth 
confirms.  "Olga  said  she  was  going  to 
the  ocean.  She  had  a yearning  in  her 


Freehand  performance  at  Provincetown  Art  Association 


soul  to  be  here.  It's  a great  place  to 
have  a school.  The  environment  is  so 
giving.  The  people  in  the  community 
are  so  giving,  once  they  know  you're 
staying.  As  for  me,  I feel  like  I painted 
myself  here.  I was  in  upstate  New 
York  doing  black-and-white 
photography  and  sick  of  it,  so  I started 
to  paint.  I painted  the  same  picture 
over  and  over.  It  was  the  ocean,  with 
the  light  breaking  through  on  the 
horizon.  But  I didn't  put  it  together  un- 
til I came  here.  Three  months  later,  I 
took  a photo  that  later  won  a lot  of 
awards,  'Morning  with  Planets,'  that's 
really  the  same  picture." 

The  women  who  choose  this  in- 
tense, unique  environment  for  what 
they  trust  will  be  seven  months  of 
guided  development  as  writers  and/or 
visual  and  performing  artists  are  often 
at  a turning  point  in  their  lives.  Many 
have  spent  years  in  other  occupations: 
former  students  include  a horse 
trainer,  a lab  technician,  several  social 
scientists  and  teachers,  a high-tech 
manager.  Some,  in  their  late  20s  or  ear- 
ly 30s,  are  undergoing  their  "Saturn 
return,”  always  a period  of  significant 
change.  A few  have  been  older,  in 
their  40s  or  50s,  and  very  few  have 
majored  in  traditional  college  writing 
programs.  One,  journalist  Leah 
Poulter,  in  search  of  a radically  dif- 
ferent, mindstretching  context  in 
which  to  grow,  came  all  the  way  from 
New  Zealand  to  attend  Freehand. 

"For  many  of  the  women,  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  change  their  lives. 
What  has  been  hidden  or  put  off  for 
a while,  their  creative  selves,  finally 
demands  their  serious  attention. 
Freehand  is  a way  of  giving  it  that  at- 
tention," observes  Rita  Speicher. 
"Women  coming  here  at  this  point  in 
their  lives  feel  great  anxiety  and  stress, 
a need  to  achieve.  And  because  writing 
is  a way  of  accumulating  one's  power, 
on  a completely  personal  timing,  there 
are  no  landmarks  to  measure  success, 
or  even  progress." 

Continued  on  page  42 
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EVENSONG 

The  silvery  leaf  of  insouciance  lifts  off  the  bay  past  dusk 
I and  with  it,  like  breath  or  the  barely  visible  exhaust  of 

the  mushroom  cloud  before  it  forms,  dazzling,  the  sand 
shifts  deep  below  the  house;  I feel  its  tremor  in  my  ear, 
pillowed  on  the  futon  on  the  floor,  and  through  it  other 
tremors,  South  Africa,  Lebanon,  the  lower  American  continent 
whose  beauty  and  bounty  in  our  consciousness  become  a mere 
ghetto  that  threatens  or  at  best  annoys  our  miniscule 
conscience.  I float  on  my  freedom  on  my  sleepless  nights. 

The  bay,  underhem  of  our  planet,  link  to  my  natal  beach, 
blue  algeous  pinafore  home  to  whale  and  fleet,  no  longer 
rests  me.  On  it,  the  spit  of  the  Arab  touches  me,  the  venom 
> of  the  dispossessed  inoculates  me,  the  vomit  and  sweat  of 

the  detained,  soaked  into  earth  and  filtered  through  it, 
tenderly  meet  the  fine  white  sand  as  if  what  remained  of  ' 
suffering  to  speak  were  love.  1 am  held  in  the  field  of  my 
, freedom  for  which  I exiled  myself  as  soon  as  I could,  blind 

as  though  a corneal  membrane,  which  1 coiled  all  my  life 
behind  to  break,  let  in  only  intensities  of  dark  and  light, 
and  freedom  was  light  shattering  the  mesmer  of  high  noon  in 
the  Aegean.  Held  there,  my  body  weeps,  meets  these  marine 
broadcasts  with  a sadness,  dry,  spasmodic,  elusive  of  CAT 
scans  and  sleeping  pills.  By  day,  1 ask  of  those  who  come  to 
■ me  for  answers,  what  would  you  say,  asked  by  a poet  whose  tongue 

and  nails  have  been  removed,  whose  nipples  are 
cratered  with  ash,  to  account  for  your  freedom?  Seize  it!  1 
urge,  and  return  by  night  to  my  seizures.  Peace  and  serenity 
are  the  temple  1 shape,  whose  officiate,  joy,  is  choking. 

Some  may  be  seen  beating  her  on  the  back  with  clubs,  others 
with  tubes  down  her  nose  enjoin  her  to  vigor.  The  beauty  of 
strawberries,  organic  and  hand-picked  by  my  neighbor,  in  the 
blue  bowl  by  the  open  window  under  circling  gulls,  is 
likewise  insufficient  to  rouse  this  Demeter  from  her  bane. 

Daily  I make  offerings,  nightly  receive  the  clash  of  the 
objectors,  those  who  squeeze  tissue  salts  from  humans  for 
their  brine.  Like  a pit  in  the  fruit's  ripe  stomach, 
encircled  by  airborne  toxins  clouding  its  permeable  skin,  I 
am  nourished,  gratefully,  by  the  force  of  an  unconditional 
habit  still  linking  life  to  the  pulp  of  fruit.  Gestures  of 
offering,  smooth  forearms  of  receiving,  between  them  the 
vivid  colors  of  rare  untainted  food,  like  a brooch  with  its 
gem,  are  the  medals  we're  known  by  and  carry,  how  long,  into 
disarmament,  to  joy's  free  breath  again  above  our  heads. 


By  OLGA  BROUMAS 
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Continued  from  page  6 

unrelated  to  art,  but  when  I look  at  it 
now,  it's  where  I developed  a lot  of  un- 
ages  that  I eventually  formed  into 
paper  mache  sculpture.  Humorous 
stuff.  I got  a lot  of  ideas  from  the 
jewelry  that  I made,  which  I really 
didn't  consider  to  be  anything  at  the 
time.  Just  a way  to  make  money. 

RE:  One  of  the  m.ost  engaging  factors 
in  your  work  is  that  your  life  seems  to 
be  displayed  across  every  piece;  so 
much  of  your  work  is 
autobiographical.  Has  your  work 
always  been  that  personal  or  that 
demonstrative  of  your  daily  ex- 
periences? Was  doing  autobiographical 
work  a conscious  decision  or  is  that 
just  what  felt  right? 

SB:  You  know,  I could  start  with  the 
first  sculpture  and  take  you  through 
every  piece  that  I made,  which  came 
from  every  piece  before  it  in  some 
way,  either  through  the  images  or 
through  some  experience  I had  while 
working  with  a certain  medium  that 
led  me  to  the  next  step.  The  first  piece 
of  paper  mache  sculpture  I did  was  a 
tombstone  for  my  dog,  Zoomer.  I made 
that  piece  because  I thought  my  dog 
was  going  to  die  and  I wanted 
something  to  remember  her  by.  I made 
it  just  for  myself,  but  I had  a good  time 
making  the  tombstone.  It  was  the  first 
time  I really  enjoyed  doing  the  work 
and  I started  looking  forward  to  going 
to  the  studio. 


RE:  What  did  you  make  it  out  of? 

SB:  Just  paper  mache;  that  Celluclay 
stuff. 

RE:  So  it  wasn't  meant  to  be  placed 
outside? 

SB:  No,  it  was  just  something  for 
myself.  You  see,  1 had  never  done 
sculpture.  I never  thought  I had  any 
interest  in  sculpture.  I look  back  on  it 
now  and  it  seems  so  obvious  that  my 
real  interest  is  in  building  things, 
whether  they  are  two  dimensional  or 
one  dimensional.  I like  to  build  stuff. 


I even  consider  the  books  1 make  to  be 
more  sculpture  than  anything  else.  I 
very  seldom  make  paintings  with  a 
totally  flat  surface. 

RE:  Breasts  seem  to  be  a prominent 
feature  of  your  work. 

SB:  Breasts  grew  out  of  making 
enamel  jewelry.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  when  you  make  enamel 
jewelry  is  put  lumps  on  things,  so 
that's  when  I started  putting  breasts  on 
everything. 

RE:  So  putting  breasts  on 
everything  . . . 

SB:  . . came  from  the  enameling 

process  . . . 

RE:  As  opposed  to  an  over  involve- 
ment with  your  anatomy. 

SB:  Yeah,  I mean  there  aren't  that 
many  ways  you  can  push  enamel. 

RE:  But  I'm  sure  everybody  assumes 
that  . . . 

SB:  That  I 'm  obsessed  with  my 
breasts  . . . 

RE:  Or  feel  some  sort  of  inadequacy. 

SB:  The  breasts  draw  people's  atten- 
tion. It's  weird.  I get  to  talk  a lot  about 
breasts.  Once  I started  doing  it,  peo- 
ple would  buy  these  things  because 
they  had  breasts  on  them.  Not  because 
they  were  incredibly  nice,  colorful, 
funny  things  or  whatever.  But  it  made 
people  interested  in  my  work. 

RE:  I have  an  old  car  I'm  trying  to 
sell  . . . 

SB:  Put  some  breasts  on  it.  It'll  move. 
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RE:  Tell  me  about  Celluclay. 

SB:  Celluclay  is  ready  mixed  paper 
mache.  It  comes  in  a powder  form  and 
you  mix  it  with  water.  It's  just  pro- 
cessed newspaper  with  a little  glue  in 
there. 


You  can  also  mix  that  stuff  with 
sawdust,  which  makes  it  a great 
medium.  I still  work  with  Celluclay 
once  in  a while.  I try  to  keep  as  many 
ways  of  making  art  going  at  the  same 
time  as  I can,  which  creates  more  op- 
portunities for  me  to  move  in  different 
directions. 

RE:  When  you  started  making  paper 
mache  sculpture,  were  you  influenced 
by  any  other  artists? 

SB:  I didn't  even  think  of  it  as  art.  I 
just  thought  of  it  as  having  a good  time. 

I'm  influenced  by  everyone  and  every 
god  damn  thing  that  I've  ever  seen.  A 
guy  just  came  to  visit  me  to  pick  up  a 
few  pieces  for  a show  in  Springfield. 
I had  seen  some  of  his  work  five  years 
ago,  and  after  he  left,  I found  myself 
starting  to  make  these  little  things  that 
looked  like  his  work.  I mean,  we 
didn't  even  talk  about  his  work. 

I don't  even  look  at  art  magazines 
anymore  because  I'm  so  god  damn 
influenced. 

RE:  The  most  obvious  question.  I'm 
sure  everyone  asks  you,  is  are  you  in- 
fluenced by  Red  Grooms.  Do  you  re- 
sent that  linkage?  Do  you  respond  to 
his  work? 

SB:  I have  never  really  seen  any  of 
his  work.  I think  I was  more  influenc- 
ed by  Claus  Oldenberg,  just  because 
of  timing.  I saw  his  work  in  art 
magazines  at  a time  when  I used  to 
look  at  art  magazines.  Oldenberg  made 
me  aware  of  the  possibility  that  art 
could  be  funny. 

RE:  Have  people  criticized  you  for 
having  humor  in  your  work?  Has 
anyone  ever  said  to  you  that  it's  hard 
to  take  your  work  seriously  because 
it's  funny? 

SB:  Oh  yeah,  they  do  have  trouble 
taking  humor  seriously. 

RE:  Has  anyone  you  respected  ever 
said  that  to  you? 

SB:  Just  my  husband.  He  calls  it 
"those  little  cartoons  you  do". 

Not  serious.  You  hear  that  all  the  time 
when  you  deal  with  my  kind  of  work. 
People  won't  buy  it  for  one  thing. 
They  don't  like  to  buy  something 
that's  humorous. 

RE:  Or  they  won't  pay  a lot  for  it.  I've 
heard  people  comment  about  art  with 
humor,  that  when  they  get  the  joke 
they  move  on.  That  the  mystery  isn't 
there  for  them  to  come  back  to  and 
ponder. 

SB:  Humor  is  a real  fine  art,  and  for 
me,  it's  very  important.  If  you're  real- 
ly true  to  what  you  are,  which  is  what 
all  artists  want  to  be,  if  you're  really 
in  touch  with  yourself  . . . and  if  you 
are  basically  a person  who  responds  to 
humor  and  is  involved  with  humor, 
then  you  shouldn't  have  any  doubts 
about  using  it  in  your  art  work. 

RE:  When  people  ask  me  what's  the 


first  thing  that  I look  for  in  a woman, 
I say  humor. 

SB:  So  do  I!  When  1 think  about  my 
high  school  friends,  I realize  that  I was 
never  interested  in  the  so-called  smart 
people,  I always  hung  out  with  the 
funny  people  and  I always  have.  I 
gravitate  toward  people  who  are 
humorous.  Humor  is  very  self- 
revealing  for  me  and  requires  a nar- 
rative quality  in  a painting  that  takes 
me  much  further  along.  I don't  want 
to  just  go  for  humor,  I want  something 
that's  compelling.  I like  to  think  that 
people  can  really  identify  with  my 
work. 

One  thing  nice  about  having  my 
museum  is  that  some  people  come  in 
here  and  say  "Wow,  this  place  is  real- 
ly saying  what  I wanted  to  say  and 
making  it  very  clear."  Of  course  some 
people  say,  "This  place  is  sick!" 

RE:  Do  you  keep  a notebook  where 
you  jot  down  ideas  for  new  pieces? 

SB:  No.  the  humor  is  always  there, 
but  it's  the  point  of  view  and  the  way 
to  interpret  it  and  present  it  that  real- 
ly matters.  I don't  think  about  it  that 
much.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I just  wait. 
What  can  I do.  I don't  write  notes.  One 
idea  comes  from  another.  That's  why 
the  working  process  is  so  important. 
It's  the  interplay  between  the  ex- 
periences I have  in  my  life  and  the  ex- 
periences I have  with  my  work. 

RE:  When  you  started  working  with 
paper  mache,  did  humor  and  narrative 
creep  in  willie  nillie  or  was  it  inten- 
tional? Certainly  when  you  were  paint- 
ing Abstract  Expressionist  paintings 
you  weren't  thinking  about  making 
them  funny. 

SB:  No.  And  I think  that's  why  I 
couldn't  relate  to  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism once  I left  the  structured  en- 
vironment of  a school. 

The  humorous  narrative  quality  of  my 
work  simply  evolved.  It  wasn't  a con- 
scious decision.  Sometimes  I did 
something  that  was  rather  amusing 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  a strong  piece. 
A lot  of  my  pieces  contain  anger  also, 
like  "Ode  to  the  A-Bomb." 

For  a while  I exhibited  most  of  my 
work  in  the  form  of  installations. 

I did  "My  Tomb"  which  was  influ- 
enced by  the  King  Tut  show.  "The 
Aquarium",  which  involved  sea 
creatures  floating  in  space,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  And  the  last  one  I did 
was  "Ode  to  the  A-Bomb"  which,  in 
a way,  got  me  into  a more  narrative 
type  of  work  because  I did  a diagram 
for  that  one.  After  that  piece,  I went 
back  into  making  flat  wall  pieces  and 
relief  paintings.  The  first  pieces  1 made 
after  I did  the  sculptured  environment 
installations  were  paintings  of  my  dog, 
because  my  dog  ran  away  in  Maine 
and  1 thought  he  was  dying,  that  I'd 
never  see  him  again.  So  I wanted  to 
make  a memorial  painting.  1 have 
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since  made  a lot  of  shrines. 

RE:  So  your  dog  appears  to  have 
played  an  inspiring  role  in  your  work. 

SB:  Yes.  I was  very  involved  with 
dogs.  I was  a "dogaholic”.  Now  I hate 
dogs.  They  come  and  shit  on  my  lawn. 


J)0G-FREE  AT  LAST 
DoG-FREE  at  last 
THANK  DOG 

almighty 

I'M  Dog-free  at  last 


RE:  Do  you  have  a name  for  the 
pieces  that  look  like  shadowboxes? 
SB:  The  lamps?  I only  did  three  of 
those. 

RE:  Is  that  a lamp? 

SB:  They  light  up. 

RE:  But  you  don't  call  them  lamps  do 
you? 

SB:  Yeah,  they're  lamps. 

They're  like  night  lights.  That's  the  on- 
ly one  I have  left  though.  I sold  the  rest 
of  them. 

RE:  Why  did  you  stop  making  them? 

SB:  I haven't  really  stopped  doing 
anything,  but  the  form  isn't  fitting  the 
content  of  what  I want  to  do  right  now. 
I did  those  back  in  1978.  But  I did  do 
a piece  that's  a little  bit  like  that  call- 
ed "The  Blessing  of  the  Foc'sle." 

RE:  That's  one  of  my  favorite  pieces. 

SB:  I was  at  the  Foc'sle  bar  when  the 
motorcycle  gangs  appeared  for  the 
Blessing  of  the  Fleet.  You  ever  go  in 
there  during  the  Blessing  with  the 
motorcycle  guys?  It  was  just  like  a 
black  cave.  You  walk  in  the  door, 
they're  all  dressed  in  black,  a million 
of  them,  and  it's  like  a black  cave.  So 
the  piece  needed  that  particular  form. 

RE:  Do  you  make  much  of  an  effort 
to  see  what  other  artists  are  doing  out- 
side of  the  Outer  Cape? 

SB:  No,  r m too  easily  influenced.  I 
must  say  I am  rather  ashamed  that  I 
don't  see  more  art. 

But  I am  interested  in  what's  going  on 
with  artist's  books,  because  that's 
what  I'm  involved  with  now.  It's  just 
like  when  you  have  a kid,  and  when 
the  kid  is  one  year  old,  you're  inter- 
ested in  all  the  things  that  are  going  on 
when  they  are  one.  But  after  they're 
three,  there's  nothing  more  boring 
than  people  trying  to  tell  you  about  the 
birth  of  their  kid. 


RE:  When  did  you  make  your  first 
book? 

SB:  I started  making  books  when  I 
went  up  to  Boston  to  have  my  kid.  I 
had  arrived  two  weeks  early  and  had 
nothing  to  do.  I would  just  take  the  bus 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  walk  back. 
Finally  I decided  to  record  the  ex- 
perience and  I started  making  my  first 
book.  I eventually  did  go  to  have  the 
birth,  and  after  I went  through  birth 
I realized  that  I was  really  up  shit's 
creek.  I was  halfway  through  a 
humorous  book  about  birth  and  there 
was  nothing  funny  about  it.  Yuck. 
Later,  I was  amazed  to  find  out  that  ar- 
tists were  making  books  all  over  the 
place.  It's  really  a big  deal  now.  But 
it  was  a natural  thing  to  me  because 
of  the  type  of  work  I was  doing.  I was 
already  making  narrative  paintings  so 
making  books  was  a natural  way  to  go. 

RE:  Was  your  first  book  black  and 
white  because  it  was  easier  to  print? 

SB:  Not  exactly.  I didn't  have  any 
materials  with  me  in  Boston.  So  I 
bought  a tube  of  black  paint  and  a tube 
of  white  paint  and  a brush,  and  I just 
sat  down  and  painted  on  pieces  of 
paper  I found  around. 

RE:  I think  black  and  white  works 
well  for  you.  It's  very  dramatic. 

SB:  It  is  but  I really  want  to  move  in- 
to doing  some  things  in  color.  But  I 
can't  afford  to  color  print  it  myself  and 
there's  not  much  chance  of  getting 
anything  published. 

RE:  Why  not? 

SB:  Well,  once  in  a while,  I get  peo- 
ple interested  in  my  books.  A woman 
who  is  a children's  book  editor  from 
Harper  & Row  just  fell  in  love  with  the 
color  version  of  my  dog  book  and  she 
is  considering  publishing  it  now. 

RE:  I wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  published 
your  books. 

SB:  I tell  you,  you  can  spend  your 
whole  life  sending  this  stuff  out  and 
waiting  for  it  to  come  back.  I don't 
have  the  money.  I don't  have  the  time. 
Did  I show  you  my  new  book? 

RE:  The  big  one  that  you're  carrying? 

SB:  The  one-of-a-kind  book.  This  is 
my  latest  project.  I'm  doing  it  with 
Ellery  [Ed;  Susan's  son].  This  will  be 
a one  of  a kind  book  unless  I get  it 
bound. 

RE:  Binding  a three  dimensional  book 
must  be  difficult. 

SB:  Actually  a book  binder  came  to 
see  me  and  said  that  all  I have  to  do 
is  put  pieces  of  wire  right  in  there. 
They're  flexible.  I can  buy  them  in  a 
stationery  store.  This  is  another  exam- 
ple of  my  need  to  be  better  informed. 
I'm  the  kind  of  person  that  will  get  an 
idea,  run  right  out  to  the  printer,  and 
spend  $10,000,  and  realize  later  that  I 
could  have  done  it  myself.  It's  a very 
expensive  lesson.  But  I'm  learning. 


RE:  What  material  did  you  use  to 
make  the  book? 

SB:  Foam  core  with  other  stuff.  I'm 
so  poor  now  that  I use  whatever  I can 
find.  It's  really  basically  a bad  way  to 
go  but  I still  find  good  stuff  at  the 
dump.  Anything  with  enough  coats  of 
acrylic  paint  is  going  to  be  something 
permanent. 

I love  finding  stuff.  I have  found  stuff 
in  my  basement  that  I started  working 
on  ten  years  ago.  I'll  bring  it  upstairs, 
leave  it  around  for  a while,  and 
develop  a new  idea  for  the  piece.  So 
I'm  reprocessing  my  own  art. 

RE:  I think  all  artists  that  survive 

long  enough,  eventually  reprocess  old 
work. 

SB:  It's  fun  isn't  it? 

RE:  Yeah,  because  somehow  it's 
richer  for  having  been  something  else. 

SB:  But  you  have  to  stay  away  from 
it  for  a long  time.  You  have  to  creep 
up  on  yourself  to  come  up  with 
something  new. 

RE:  When  you  work,  ^do  you  do 
preliminary  sketches  and  drawings  or 
do  you  just  jump  right  in. 

SB:  No  way.  I never  do  preliminary 
drawings.  Even  when  I did  those  big 
sculptures.  I don't  use  armatures 
either.  Of  course,  I sometimes  regret 
not  planning  my  pieces.  For  example, 
I made  a book  that  I wanted  to  have 
printed,  but  I made  all  of  the  paintings 
on  big  thick  slabs  which  wouldn't  fit 
under  the  camera.  I could  have  saved 
myself  $50  a shot.  But  I'm  so  stupid 
that  I would  never  think  of  that  while 
I was  working.  I do  now  though.  In 
some  ways  it  isn't  good  to  change  your 
way  of  creating  things  just  so  you  can 
reproduce  them  more  easily.  So  you 
have  to  find  the  center,  you  know,  the 
best  way.  I don't  really  want  to  make 
too  many  changes  just  for  the  sake  of 
saving  money. 

RE:  When  did  you  completely  give  up 
drugs  and  alcohol?  Did  you  do  it  all  in 
one  shot? 

SB:  No.  I have  been  off  booze  for 
about  seven  years  and  when  I got  preg- 
nant, I didn't  want  to  be  smoking  pot. 
I really  didn't.  But  I had  been  trying 
to  quit  for  a long  time.  Pot  is  much 
harder  to  quit  than  booze,  because 
with  booze,  when  you  wake  up  and 
you're  sick  for  the  whole  next  day 
(which  I always  was)  you  realize  what 
you're  doing  to  yourself,  but  pot  is  a 
lot  more  insidious.  I used  to  try,  and 
that's  one  of  the  things  that  finally 
made  me  give  it  up,  the  fact  that  I 
couldn't  give  it  up.  I've  only  been  off 
smoking  grass  for  two  or  three  years. 

RE:  Did  you  ever  talk  to  our  mutual 
friend  about  how  to  quit? 

SB:  Well  she's  in  AA.  I didn't  go  that 
route,  although  I think  about  it  as  my 
last  resort.  I used  to  go  out  to  the  beach 
to  get  high.  One  day  when  my  kid  was 
one  year  old,  I took  a joint  out  and 


looked  at  him  and  he  was  wide-eyed 
with  excitement.  All  of  a sudden  I 
thought,  "What  am  I doing  to  this  *■ 
kid?"  That's  probably  the  only  way 
that  I would  ever  have  been  able  to 
quit.  The  kid  was  so  excited  to  see  that 
joint,  let  me  tell  you  it  was  terrifying. 
However,  I know  that  if  I was  alone 
in  a room  with  a joint.  I'd  smoke  it,  but 
I wouldn't  do  that  with  booze.  I don't 
have  the  temptation  with  booze 
because  I know  I have  no  control  over 
alcohol,  but  I still  have  the  illusion  that 
I can  smoke  once  in  a while. 

RE:  You  have  made  a lot  of  art  works 
that  deal  with  drinking.  When  you 
look  at  those  pieces,  do  they  feel  dif- 
ferent to  you  now  than  they  did  then 
when  you  made  them?  When  you 
were  making  them,  were  they  an 
obsession  or  were  they  an  anguished 
view  of  yourself? 

SB:  It's  hard  for  me  to  consider  the 
paintings  as  a group  because  each 
painting  is  different.  I think  that  when 
I was  making  them  it  was  more  of  a 
glorification  of  drinking  than  a view  of 
myself.  One  of  the  hard  things  about 
giving  up  smoking  grass  was  that  I 
thought  I could  not  work  without 
grass.  I never  felt  that  way  about 
booze.  I really  thought  that  without 
grass  I'll  never  be  able  to  come  up  with 
another  idea,  and  the  first  painting  I ^ 
did  after  I gave  up  smoking  was  call- 
ed "Lost,  Alone,  Sick  and  Sad."  I also 
did  a painting  called  "Who  Am  I,  What 
Am  I Doing  and  Why  Do  I Bother?" 

Of  course,  non-smoking  eventually 
becomes  the  norm,  and  I don't  miss  it 
anymore.  I used  a lot  of  those  drink- 
ing paintings  for  my  first  book,  "Shed- 
ding a Self"."  Once  I started  using 
them  as  an  image  in  a book  about  giv- 
ing up  drinking,  it  helped  change  my 
attitude. 

RE:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  colors  you 
use  have  remained  somewhat  consis- 
tent over  the  years.  It  that  true?  Do 
you  feel  like  your  color  sensibilities 
have  changed  over  the  last  ten  years 
as  a result  of  living  year-round  on  the 
Cape? 

SB:  I think  my  color  has  become 
much  more  simplified.  That's  the  only 
thing  I know  about  it.  I'm  not  really 
all  that  wrapped  up  in  color.  I think 
that  what  I'm  really  interested  in  is  the 
human  dilemma. 

It's  not  that  I'm  disinterested  in  color. 

I think  it's  there  or  it's  not  there,  and 
I struggle  with  it.  I try  to  do  as  well  as 
I can,  and  I don't  stop  until  I've  done 
my  best. 

RE:  So  color  is  a struggle  for  you? 

SB:  It's  either  there  or  it's  not  there, 
and  if  it's  not  there  I have  to  struggle 
with  it.  And  it's  not  like  I have  any 
control  over  it.  Things  are  going  very 
well  for  me.  I'm  having  a good  period 
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sharpened  to  a stiletto.  Now  this  was 
the  National  Academy.  He  just  sat 
there  and  in  three  minutes  he  would 
demolish  your  drawing.  The  best  part 
was  the  habit  of  working.  I was  there 
when  I was  15.  One  night  the  teacher 
didn't  show.  We  kidded  around  and 
made  a cartoon  which  somebody 
didn't  like.  Somebody  took  a kneaded 
eraser,  flung  it  across  the  room  and  hit 
somebody  else.  In  the  next  moment 
there  was  a barage  of  kneaded 
erasers— in  walks  the  teacher,  who 
gets  hit  in  the  fedora,  hit  in  the  hand- 
kerchief, hit  in  the  suede  glove.  He 
threw  us  all  out,  and  that  was  all  right. 
PA:  We  are  very  curious  to  know 
what  it  would  have  been  like  to  have 
been  a painter  in  the  late  thirties,  the 
early  forties,  witnessing  the  conflict 
between  the  social  realists  and  the  in- 
creasingly clear  ideas  about  abstract 
expressionism.  As  an  artist  in  his  for- 
mative years  in  that  time,  did  you  feel 
any  sense  of  choice,  or  did  you  feel 
that  the  conflicts  were  not  clearly 
visible? 

LM:  It  was  clear  to  me.  During  the 
Spanish  War  period,  especially  in 
1935-36,  there  was  a lot  of  fundraising. 

I did  drawings  for  the  New  Masses. 
Everybody  was  Left  in  those  days. 
Sympathetic.  If  you  had  any  brains, 
that's  where  you  worked.  You  were  in 
your  own  time.  I did  illustrations  for 
books,  posters,  etc.  By  '35,  although 
my  first  loves  were  El  Greco  and 
Velasquez— I learned  something  about 
the  nature  of  color  as  an  emotional 
vehicle  from  Van  Gogh  and  structure 
from  Daumier— by  '35  I had  gotten  in- 
terested in  aspects  of  cubism,  which 
is  an  art  of  harmony,  and  spatial 
collage. 

I gave  some  paintings  to  the  cause 
and  they  were  rejected  because  they 
were  abstract.  That  really  pissed  me 
off.  Subsequently,  there  were  a lot  of 
people  around  me  who  were  much 
nearer  the  party  than  I was,  and  they 
tended  to  ostracize  me  because  I was 


abstract  and  because  I was  doing  some 
freelance  work  to  make  a living.  Snob- 
bish bastards! 

PA:  They  felt  you  should  have  been 
a pure  artist  doing  Lefist  propaganda? 

LM:  I can  name  one  or  two  of  those 
bastards  who  are  still  around  the  scene 
now. 

PA:  You  began  to  teach  at  Cooper 
Union  about  1950? 

LM:  If  you  were  a painter  and  you 
knew  somebody  in  the  department 
who  knew  somebody,  you  could  get  a 
job.  You  see,  there  was  a shortage  of 
teachers  after  World  War  II.  They 
were  looking  for  people  who  could 
teach.  I was  offered  a job  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  I didn't  take  it. 
One  reason  I didn't  take  it,  was  that 
I discovered  Provincetown. 

PA:  What  was  the  basic  motivation  to 
come  up  here? 

LM:  It  was  a place  to  spend  a summer 
and  bring  up  a kid  and  be  with  artists. 
It  just  worked. 

PA:  What  was  the  reputation  of  Pro- 
vincetown at  that  time? 

LM:  A place  for  painters.  I didn't 
know  too  much  about  the  place.  Sol 
Wilson,  who  was  a neighbor  in  the 
building  on  16th  Street  where  I had  my 
studio,  said,  "Try  Provincetown.  It's 
a great  place."  We  tried  a summer  and 
have  been  here  every  summer  since. 
A few  years  earlier  I had  gone  to 
Monhegan  Island,  Maine.  It  was  my 
first  encounter  with  nature  and  I was 
a city  boy.  I go  to  this  island  twelve 
miles  out  into  the  ocean,  surrounded 
by  primal  elements,  the  tremendous 
canopy  of  stars  at  night,  and  the  fog 
horns  making  me  crazy.  The  place  is 
full  of  wild  flowers  and  cliffs  and  is 
quite  untouched  and  is  very,  very 
beautiful.  I did  a show  based  on  that 
experience,  semi-landscapes,  semi- 
abstract. This  was  before  I came  to 
Provincetown.  I was  painting  out  of  a 
need  to  say  something,  although  I 
didn't  yet  know  anything.  In  New 
York,  I was  active  in  artists'  groups. 
I was  involved  with  a group  called  For- 
mations, putting  on  two  shows  at  the 
New  School.  Seymour  Lipton,  John 
Ferren,  Marca-Relli,  people  like  that 
were  involved.  Philip  Gust  on  liked  my 
paintings  which  made  me  feel  terrific. 
All  these  painters  were  older  than  me, 
and  here  I was  a kid  painter  and  some 
guy  whose  work  I admired  said  nice 
things  about  it.  And  then  I came  to 
Provincetown.  The  place  was  boiling, 
there  was  such  ferment. 

PA:  What  was  your  first,  fresh 
impression? 

LM:  I loved  the  idea  of  an  artist  com- 
munity. I had  sought  it  out  in  New 
York  in  all  the  building  and  studios  I 
had.  But  in  Provincetown,  I seemed  to 
be  more  in  contact  with  life  and  with 
painters  of  wide  diversity.  Anywhere 
from  Boris  Margo,  Adolf  Gottlieb, 


Peter  Busa,  Hans  Hofmann,  Karl 
Knaths.  Some  of  these  guys  were 
national  names  and  I was  a young  ar- 
tist. What  did  I know,  except  that  I 
was  impressed.  It  seemed  there  was  a 
place  for  painters,  and  this  was  it.  We 
had  open  forums  in  Suzanne  Sinaiko's 
boatshed  on  the  water. 

PA:  Was  there  a name  for  these 
discussions? 

LM:  No.  Every  other  Friday  night  a 
bunch  of  guys  would  go  over  and  talk 
and  have  crazy  arguments  about 
esthetics,  or  rather,  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do.  Allan  Kaprow,  John  Grillo, 
Lester  Johnson,  Busa,  Margo:  it  was 
the  more  avant  garde  artists  who 
participated. 

PA:  Our  impression  from  reading  ac- 
counts of  this  period,  not  necessarily 
anecdotes  about  Provincetown's  role, 
but  rather  more  general  accounts,  is 
that  the  interesting  issues  were  the 
methods  by  which  the  artist's  uncon- 
scious might  reveal  itself  to  the  artist. 
Spontaneity  was  encouraged,  one's  un- 
conscious was  encouraged  to  display 
itself,  so  that  the  artist  might  edit  it, 
make  it  acceptable  as  art.  The  artists 
themselves  were  trying  to  define  how 
their  methods  of  working  were  dif- 
ferent from  someone  who  worked 
form  nature  or  worked  in  a surrealistic 
mode.  That  seems  the  essential  topic. 

LM:  I think  that's  what  it  was.  There 
was  a lot  of  talking  around  it,  but  I 
think  the  attempt  was  to  verbalize 
what  they  were  looking  for.  You  see, 
to  give  form  and  understanding  to 
something  that's  sensed,  whether  you 
do  it  verbally  or  you  do  it  visually,  is 
a very  difficult  thing.  It's  a process  of 
trial  and  error.  Your  mistakes  are  the 
stepping  stones  behind  you,  but  you're 
going  forward,  where  the  stones  are 
not  yet  laid.  This  is  why  artists  seek 
the  company  of  artists.  It's  a way  of 
feeling  some  sympathy  for  your 
isolation. 

PA:  In  an  introduction  to  a book  of 
essays  on  recent  painting,  the  writer 
said  that  the  curator,  today,  has 
become  somewhat  equivalent  to  the 
artist.  This  equivalency  is  only  possi- 
ble if  you  take  seriously  Oscar  Wilde's 
silly  talk  about  the  critic  being  more 
creative  than  the  artist.  In  the  same 
vein,  the  curator  could  be  said  to  be 
the  creator  of  a larger  work  of  art,  the 
exhibition,  of  which  the  artist  is  a mere 
part. 

LM:  That  idea  offends  me  profound- 
ly because  the  dog  is  the  artist  and  the 
end  of  the  dog  is  the  tail  and  slightly 
below  the  tail  is  another  part  of  the 
anatomy.  The  curator  and  the  dealer 
and  the  critic  are  located  somewhere 
in  that  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  dog. 

PA:  Tell  us  how  you  started  with  col- 
lage, if  we  may  shift  the  topic  from 
dogs  to  artists. 

LM:  It  really  was  a matter  of  accident. 

I made  a drawing  and  I smeared  a cor- 


ner, so  1 pasted  a piece  of  paper  over 
it  and  continued  the  drawing.  I liked 
what  the  edge  did,  so  1 began  explor- 
ing. It's  not  that  I studied  Schwitters 
or  Braque  or  Picasso.  I did  that  later 
after  I got  into  collage. 

PA:  What  led  you  from  that  piece  of 
paper  to  other  materials? 

LM:  With  no  great  leap,  it  was 
gradual.  I'd  walk  on  the  beach.  I'd  find 
a piece  of  fabric,  paint-soaked  fabric; 
and  I would  go  to  the  town  dump  and 
throw  a can  of  junk  away  and  find  a 
piece  of  metal  that  was  eroded  or  that 
had  some  paint  on  it. 

PA:  Why  do  you  suppose  you  were 
led  to  materials  other  than  paint? 

LM:  I said,  "What  the  hell."  After  all, 
what  is  oil  painting?  It's  putting  some 
gooey  stuff  on  some  fabric  with  a stick 
with  a couple  of  hairs  at  the  end.  You 
have  to  transcend  the  material  no  mat- 
ter what  the  material  is.  Paint  has  to 
transcend  what  it  physically  is  and 
become  something  else,  light,  space, 
idea,  symbol.  Matisse  speaks  of  colors 
being  put  together  to  make  a totally 
new  color,  a new  sound.  Something 
must  transcend  the  immediate  small 
things,  become  something  bigger  by 
having  its  own  sensation. 

PA:  Your  work  has  moved  from 
abstract,  subjective  interpretations  of 
landscape,  to  Tantra-inspired  painting 
incorporating  impersonal  forms  such 
as  the  circle,  the  square  and  the 
triangle,  through  collage  and 
assemblage.  Several  years  ago,  after 
you  returned  from  a year  in  Italy,  the 
quality  of  your  work  changed 
dramatically.  You  began  to  use  old 
materials  from  the  Rome  Flea  Market, 
fine  fabrics  that  were  soiled,  or  scor- 
ched rags,  placed  often  on  red 
grounds,  so  that  the  flayed  edges  look- 
ed fiery,  full  of  smouldering  violence. 
LM:  Caravaggio  hit  me  like  a ton  of 
bricks.  A lot  of  black,  the  sobriety  of 
his  color  and  white  coming  out  of  a 
black  with  a small  amount  of  color. 
The  intelligence  of  this  composition 
was  formidable.  There  is  this  Caravag- 
gio of  a mother,  the  child,  and  this  old 
woman— this  hag.  Death?— and  there 
is  a serpent  crawling  on  the  floor.  The 
mother's  foot  is  stamping  on  the  head 
of  the  serpent.  The  child's  foot  is  right 
on  top  of  the  mother's  foot,  an  in- 
tuitive act!  What  a concept— a 
psychological  one!  There  is  another 
Caravaggio  painting  of  a young  man 
with  sword  and  he  is  holding  this  large 
head  of  a man,  a giant.  The  sword  is 
like  this— a zigzag  composition,  and 
the  sword  is  pointing  right  at  his  own 
balls,  his  genitals. 

PA:  The  giant  is  the  father  as  Goliath? 

LM:  It  could  be  Caravaggio's  father. 
Those  thoughts  came  to  me.  Then  in 
Rome  I was  awestruck  in  another  way 
by  the  Vatican,  its  grandeur,  the  way 
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Susan  Baker 

right  now,  but  there  are  so  many  times 
when  things  are  just  awful.  The  reason 
things  are  good  for  me  now  is  because 
I've  been  away  from  the  studio  for  so 
long  that  I'm  absolutely  ecstatic  to 
have  the  time  to  work.  All  this  stuff  is 
just  waiting  to  be  done.  But  then  again, 
there  are  those  times  . . . I'm  just  not 
any  good  when  I'm  not  there,  and  . . . 
boy  when  I'm  not  there.  I'm  really  not 
there! 


RE:  What  do  you  do  when  a piece 
fails?  Do  you  destroy  it? 

SB:  No,  I like  to  keep  it  and  hope  that 
I can  re-work  it  someday.  I work  on 
a piece  until  I can't  stand  the  sight  of 
it,  sometimes  I put  it  away  and  take  it 
out  later  and  try  to  get  a handle  on  it. 
I only  want  my  stuff  to  be  absolutely 
the  best.  Every  artist  does.  If  you  don't 
then  you're  in  tlie  wrong  business.  But 
they  are  not  always  going  to  be  the 
best. 


RE:  I remember  a prominent  artist 
talking  about  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  was  waitressing  at  the  time.  He 
said,  "1  don't  care  what  she  wants  to 
do,  even  if  she  wants  to  be  a waitress, 
as  long  as  she  tries  to  be  a pro  at  it, 
tries  to  be  her  best." 

SB:  Yeah,  well  he's  never  been  a 
waitress.  All  you  want  to  do  when 
you're  a waitress  is  get  the  hell  out 
alive,  let  me  tell  you. 

RE:  That's  good  enough  to  end  it  on. 
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it  survives  despite  religion.  It  is  an  an- 
cient, formal  structure  possessing  a 
ritualistic  elegance  that  expresses  a 
type  of  esthetic  morality,  a demand 
upon  the  self  for  the  best  one  can 
achieve  within  a hieratic  belief. 

PA:  When  you  look  back  at  the  body 
of  your  work— this  many  not  be  a fair 
question— what  faults  do  you  find  to 
criticize  and  complain  about? 

LM:  The  winter  before  last  I had  a 
show  at  the  Hood  Museum  in  Dart- 
mouth, a 20-year  retrospective.  I must 
say  that  if  you  take  a 20-year  period, 
you  will  find  false  starts.  There  are 
works  or  ideas  that  didn't  necessarily 
gel  or  reach  the  peak  of  their  possibili- 
ty. I don't  know  what  you  call  it.  Faint- 
ness of  heart,  perhaps.  It  happens  to 
all  of  us.  I know  specific  failures.  I 
must  say  too  that  before  I came  here 
last  summer,  I gave  up  my  studio  on 
16th  Street.  That  studio  is  1800  square 
feet  and  12  feet  high.  I was  there  18 
years  and  I had  40  years  of  work  and 
I went  through  it  all  and  threw  out  an 
awful  lot  of  crap.  I destroyed  about  30 
paintings,  a lot  of  drawings,  and  I real- 
ly don't  think  I weeded  it  out  as 
carefully  as  I should  have.  An  artist 
does  things  in  the  search  process  that 
perhaps  he  should  not  show,  yet  he 
must  wonder  if  somebody  else  may 
not  possess  better  judgement  about 
what  he  should  keep  or  preserve.  I 
don't  know.  If  you  have  a notion  of 
posterity,  I guess  you  have  to  pay  at- 
tention to  this,  but  I don't  particularly 
care. 

PA:  Various  painters  have  various  at- 
titudes about  how  responsible  they  are 
for  their  oeuvre.  Motherwell  takes  full 
responsibility  for  how  he  presents 
himself.  There  are  other  artists  who 
have  no  concern  at  all. 

LM:  The  trouble  with  a reputation  is 
that  you  feel  you  have  to  live  up  to  it. 
It  becomes  a restraining  factor  and  the 
fact  that  one  can  continue  to  function 
as  a creative  personality  despite  a 
reputation  is  an  amazing  thing.  I think 
Motherwell  is  continuing  to  function 
as  a powerful  creative  personality, 
which  makes  him  an  exception, 
because  we  know  a lot  of  painters  or 


other  people  in  creative  life  who  freeze 
into  an  anticipated  mold,  afraid  to 
move  on  to  anything  else.  The  terrible 
truth  of  being  an  artist  is  that  you  have 
to  destroy  the  image  of  yourself  in- 
order  to  find  the  new  reality.  It's  an 
ongoing  freshening,  and  I think  you 
have  to  be  a certain  kind  of  personali- 
ty who  sees  that  art  can  only  go  one 
of  two  ways,  forward  or  backward.  If 
you  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  the  very  nature  of  creativity  is 
affected  by  the  lack  of  tension  in  the 
making.  You  need  the  tension  to  get 
the  juices  going. 

PA:  For  many  years  you  ran  the  Pro- 
vincetown  Workshop,  teaching  there 
with  Victor  Candell,  in  the  same  space 
now  occupied  by  Long  Point  Gallery 

LM:  When  the  school  ended,  due  to 
increasing  expenses,  I thought  the 
space  was  too  good  to  give  up.  I got  in 
touch  with  Budd  Hopkins  and  Fritz, 
the  Frombolutis,  and  we  decided  to 
form  a co-op.  Long  Point,  which  is 
over  a decade  old  now.  I like  Pro- 
vincetown  because  it  is  a place  where 
people  get  lathered  up  about  art.  I 
think  there  has  been  a school  of  Pro- 
vincetown,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
place  where  a young  artist  may  go  and 
acquire  a sense  of  tradition,  feel  part 
of  something.  The  young  artist  is  in 
contact  with  young  artists,  older  ar- 
tists, in-between  artists,  and  I think  it's 
been  a school  and  ! don't  mean  a 
school  of  landscape  painting  only.  At 
Long  Point  we  keep  the  floors  unsand- 
ed, and  we  walk  on  all  the  stains  that 
have  soaked  into  the  floor  like  blood, 
the  blood  of  former  students. 

PA:  Is  this  a conducive  environment 
for  artists  because  of  the  accessibility 
of  everybody? 

LM:  Where  in  the  world  do  people  get 
lathered  up  about  art?  There  is  a lot  of 
fighting,  but  it  doesn't  really  matter. 
You  can  have  a terrible  argument  in 
your  family,  still  they  are  people  who 
are  concerned  about  each  other  and  I 
think  that's  such  a wonderful  thing. 

PA:  At  least  once  a year  something 
completely  outrageous  happens  here, 
with  a total  volcanic  eruption  of 
emotion. 

LM:  Despite  that,  I believe  in  artist's 
cooperatives  because  you  get  together. 
Thirty  years  ago  you  could  rent  any 
space  and  it  wouldn't  cost  you  a for- 


tune. It  was  very  stimulating.  You 
were  with  artists  and  others  who  had 
similar  esthetic  objectives.  It's  much 
harder  today  because  of  economics. 
The  artist's  cooperative  put  the  artist's 
fate  in  his  own  hands,  not  in  the  hands 
of  a dealer.  The  motivation  is  to  show 
the  work  in  an  atmosphere  created  by 
your  fellow  artists,  where  their 
response  can  be  meaningful  to  you. 
You  know  all  the  members.  In  com- 
mercial galleries  you  don't  know  the 
other  members— one  lives  in  Oshkosh, 
one  lives  in  Canada.  You  may  or  may 
not  like  the  work  and  there  is  no 
feedback. 

PA:  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
disproportionate  number  of  people  in- 
volved in  collage  and  assemblage  up 
here.  Jim  Peters  attributes  this  to  an  at- 
titude of  Yankee  resourcefulness  at  us- 
ing materials  at  hand. 

LM:  To  my  knowledge  the  collage 
originated  in  folk  arts,  elevated  to  fine 
art  by  the  Europeans  (cubists,  dada, 
etc.).  I know  that  when  artists  came 
here  originally,  it  was  because  they 
had  a sort  of  impressionist  or  post- 
impressionist  idea  of  life,  and  this  was 
the  ideal  place.  They  could  be  at- 
tracted to  the  magic  of  the  bay  and  the 
legends  about  the  dunes.  In  the  second 
wave  of  artists,  after  the  second  war, 
which  is  when  I came  up,  there 
already  were  a lot  of  European  in- 
fluences in  American  painting.  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  State 
Department,  Rockefeller,  got  a 
number  of  Europeans  out  of  Europe. 
They  mounted  a rescue  mission.  They 
brought  over  Lipschitz,  Kurt  Seligman, 
Marcel  Duchamp,  Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg,  Leger,  etc.  Picasso  didn't 
want  to  go.  Braque  didn't  go.  But 
many  did.  Then  in  New  York  there 
was  the  guidance  of  John  Graham, 
who  had  a group  at  his  studio  on 
Union  Square.  This  is  the  time  of  Ben- 
ton and  Curry,  regional  American 
painting.  Graham's  groups  included 
Byron  Browne,  Wilhem  de  Kooning, 
Arshile  Gorky,  Stuart  Davis.  The  point 
is,  these  influences  were  in  the  air  in 
the  late  forties,  and  I especially 
remember  "Forum  49"  in  1949  and  a 
tremendous  Pollock,  a really  big 
Pollock,  brought  up  from  New  York 
for  one  of  the  exhibitions. 

PA:  Why  weren't  these  exhibitions 
held  at  the  Art  Association?  Judith 


Rothschild,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Forum  49,  told  us  that  nobody  thought 
it  was  important  enough  to  bother 
with. 

LM:  No,  there's  another  reason.  The 
Art  Association  was  in  the  grip  of  con- 
servative local  artists,  although  Hans 
Hofmann  had  some  effect.  I sat  on  a 
jury  once  with  Hans  and  Ross  Moffett. 
Byron  Browne,  Motherwell,  Wolf 
Kahn  and  five  other  good  artists  came 
up  and  they  submitted  to  the  jury  and 
they  were  put  in  the  "maybe  " pile.  I 
got  up  and  said,  "This  is  ridiculous. 
There  guys  are  good  artists  and  they 
are  important  artists  and  you  bring  in 
little  ladies  painting  rose-covered  cot- 
tages and  judge  them."  Hans  had  his 
hearing  aid  turned  off,  and  he  sees  me 
making  a fuss,  so  he  switches  on  his 
hearing  aid  and  he  heard  me  and  drew 
himself  up  big  and  said,  "If  these  ar- 
tists don't  go  into  the  exhibition,  I 
withdraw  my  name  from  the  jury" 
Some  of  them  were  so  secular  and  pro- 
vincial. They  were  really  tiny.  In  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  founded 
our  own  gallery.  Gallery  256.  It  was 
a protest  gallery,  a salon  des  refuses  for 
the  people  who  were  rejected  from  the 
Art  Association.  It  was  a cooperative 
gallery  located  at  256  Commercial 
Street  next  to  Town  Hall.  Every  sum- 
mer, we'd  show  those  who  were  re- 
jected by  the  Art  Association,  as  well 
as  others. 

PA:  According  to  John  Frank,  who 
was  the  director  for  two  years.  Gallery 
256  existed  for  five  years  from  1953  to 
1957.  The  basic  group  consisted  of 
Will  Barnet,  Henry  Botkin,  Byron 
Browne,  Peter  Busa,  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell, Victor  Candell,  Nassos  Daphnis, 
Leo  Manso,  Seong  Moy,  and  Myron 
Stout.  Do  you  think  that  during  the 
Golden  Age  people  were  complaining 
that  it  was  too  goddamn  yellow? 

LM:  I think  the  social  environment 
was  much  more  relaxed.  There  were 
fewer  cars.  The  economic  situation 
was  much  less  competitive.  There 
were  maybe  three  real  estate  people  on 
the  scene  instead  of  30.  There  was  less 
schlock  and  more  native  feeling.  You 
could  park  your  car  in  the  middle  of 
town  in  the  middle  of  a summer  day. 
That's  my  recollection  of  it.  It  was  a 
nicer  place  in  some  way.  But  I'm  an 
old  bastard  and  I'm  just  complaining 
about  how  beautiful  it  was. 


The  Atelier 
Project 
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The  lectures  proved  to  be  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  project  for  the 
students.  On  the  average,  150  to  200 
students  attended.  Format  and  style 
varied  in  the  extreme.  Mary  Frank, 
Lee  Bontecou,  and  Jackie  Ferrara 
chose  an  informal  question-and- 
answer  dialogue,  while  Philip  Pearl- 
stein  made  a formal  presentation;  first 
he  showed  a video  tape  of  himself 
creating  a drawing,  followed  by  a slide 
lecture. 

The  students  learned  that  politics 
provided  the  impetus  for  artists  Kathy 
Porter  and  Leon  Golub,  while  others 
were  more  concerned  with  the 
aesthetic  and  formal  aspects  of  their 
work.  Reuben  Nakian  spoke  of  art  as 
a tradition  with  drawing  the  key  ele- 
ment. He  faulted  poor  drawing  as  the 
reason  for  so  few  good  images  being 
made  today.  Jackie  Ferrara  and  George 
Sugarman  spoke  about  site  specific 
sculpture  and  Steve  Poleskie  felt  that 
art  can  be  anywhere  and  not  object 
centered.  Gregory  Gillespie's  intensity 
and  his  lack  of  worldliness  were  in- 
spiring to  many  students. 


The  issue  of  figurative  vs.  non- 
figurative  art  was  raised,  and  some, 
like  Bill  Tucker,  spoke  of  combining 
both.  What  many  of  us  assumed  to  be 
fabricated  imagery  proved  to  be  linked 
to  personal  concerns  and  experiences. 
Thus,  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Richard 
Bosnian,  who  has  painted  many  pic- 
tures of  shipwrecks  and  drowning,  is 
the  son  of  a ship's  captain.  Lester 
Johnson's  and  George  McNeil's  pro- 
vocated females  and  Leon  Golub's 
mercenaries,  raised  issues  of 
feminism,  sex,  and  violence  in  art. 

Judy  Pfaff's  playful,  provocative 
site  specific  environments  produced 
discussion  about  the  collectability  of 
art,  and  whether  art  made  for  one 
place,  can  or  should  be  placed  else- 
where. And  so  it  went,  on  and  on  . . . 
I can't  overstate  how  stimulating  these 
lectures  were  and  how  important  to 
teaching  they  became. 

The  success  of  the  project  has  pro- 
vided the  impetus  to  continue  our 
publishing  venture.  The  next  project 
will  be  a collaboration  between  artists 
and  . poets,  which  will  enlarge  our 
scope  at  Purchase  to  include  visual  arts 
and  letters  and  science  students.  The 
goals  of  the  Atelier  Project  will  con- 
tinue. Fund-raising  has  begun  and 
many  of  the  donors  to  the  Atelier  Pro- 
ject have  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
new  venture. 


A Conversation  with 
My  Father 
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Tony:  Yes,  but  I think  that  some  of 
the  things  I've  done  there  in  the  last 
few  years  still  have  a sense  of 
discovery  — I don't  know  if  you've 
seen  them. 

Tabitha:  Do  you  think  you'll  stop  us- 
ing sand  soon? 

Tony:  I really  don't  think  about 
things  like  that.  You  don't  plan  your 
painting  life  that  way.  It's  more 
organic,  hopefully. 

Tabitha:  I talked  to  an  artist  at  Mac- 
Dowell  who  had  a "ten-year  plan"  — 
it  really  turned  me  off. 

Tony:  That's  like  thinking  about  be- 
ing an  artist  as  a career,  like  the  Salon 
painters  in  the  19th  century,  rather 
than  as  a vocation. 

Tabitha:  That  is  the  way  people  ap- 
proach it  now  — this  is  the  eighties.  I 
remember  Jack  Tworkov  always  said 
he  was  a painter  rather  than  an  artist. 

Tony:  One  never  knows  quite  what 


that  means  — how  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Tabitha:  There  are  lots  of  ideas  about 
being  a painter  that  I just  assimilated 
from  you  and  Mum.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple studying  art  at  Yale  were  reacting 
against  something.  I was  going  with 
something  and  that  was  very  different. 
I didn't  have  anything  to  prove.  You 
and  Elspeth  have  shown  me  that  art  is 
a process  of  evolution  — that  you  keep 
doing  it  and  it  keeps  giving  you 
something  back.  I can't  imagine 
anything  worse  than  spending  my  life 
doing  commissions. 

Tony:  I must  say  I've  enjoyed  the  last 
few  years  at  Long  Point  wliere  we've 
assigned  themes  like  Red,  Blue,  and 
now  Yellow  this  year.  One  does  things 
one  wouldn't  orginarily  do. 

Tabitha:  I remember  Jack  Tworkov 
telling  me  that  creating  a structure  or 
set  of  limitations  was  important  to  him 
as  an  artist.  He  had  to  eliminate 
everything  that  was  not  essential 
before  he  could  even  start.  1 don't 
work  that  way  though. 

Tony:  I start  with  a lot  and  then 
eliminate.  Jack  also  made  that  wonder 
ful  statement:  he  said  he  loved  using 
the  grid  because  he  could  fish  in  it  like 
the  sea. 
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in  Provincetown 
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Marian  Roth  “Underwater” 
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pace  is  unimportant,”  Jorge 
Louis  Borges  once  remarked 
in  an  interview;  "You  can 
think  of  a spaceless  universe, 
for  example,  a universe  made 
of  music.”  A couple  of  weeks  ago,  as  I phoned 
this  year's  poetry  fellows,  due  to  arrive  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  in  October,  and  asked  them  to 
send  poems  to  PROVINCETOWN  ARTS,  Borges' 


observations  came  back  to  me.  In  about  ten 
minutes  I had  tracked  Robert  Lunday  to  Berkeley, 
CA,  spoken  with  Victoria  Redel  in  New  York 
City,  followed  the  wandering  Hudgins  from  Ohio 
to  Alabama  to  New  Hampshire  where  he  actually 
was  — at  the  MacDowell  Colony,  reached  Jon 
Davis  in  New  Haven,  CT,  and  chatted  with 
Michael  McGuire  in  Fresno,  CA.  By  the  time  I 
had  spoken  with  all  five,  instead  of  space,  there 


was  one  waterfalling  conversation,  a music  so 
open  and  enthusiastic,  I wished  I could  be  back 
at  the  Work  Center  staying  up  all  night  with  these 
poets.  And  as  the  poems  began  to  arrive,  again 
I had  the  feeling  that  Borges  might  be  right:  after 
all,  here  was  a lot  of  American,  or  rather,  a lot 
of  fine  singing,  spread  open  across  my  desk,  as 
it  is  across  these  pages. 

Susan  Mitchell 


Right  Now 


Right  now  I'm  stumbling  drunk  under  the  streetlights 

On  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  half-naked  in  zero  degrees. 
Trying  to  get  home  and  to  bed.  I'm  crying  about 
My  old  man  who  died  years  ago:  the  mescal  in  my  blood 
The  little  worm  in  my  stomach  draw  out  his  ghost 
And  I see  him  escape  in  his  olive-drab  fatigues 

From  streetlight  to  streetlight  before  me. 

I'm  escaping,  too,  just  as  I’m  giving  chase  — 

From  my  own  body,  the  way  a runner  in  a field 
Flees  the  blue  wall  of  a coming  rain.  I lose 
My  feet,  I inhabit  a drop  of  oil  on  the  sidewalk, 

A bare  potted  tree  on  the  roof  of  a building. 

The  eye  of  a wooden  horse  bolted  to  the  carousal 
Shuttered  far  off  in  the  park.  I'm  everywhere. 

Scattered  like  a living  astrology,  with  the  power 
To  tell,  but  no  power  to  act.  For  a moment 
My  father  crosses  to  me,  squats  over  his  boots 
To  sing  a song  from  the  Tennessee  hills 
As  1 lie  pinned  under  my  corpse  on  the  pavement: 

A song  about  lovers,  and  how  they  carry 
Their  rotten  destiny  from  the  very  start. 

Through  all  the  verses  of  their  ill-starred 
Attraction,  straight  into  the  unmarked  grave 
They  share.  I see  his  wedge  face  under  the  green 
Beret,  which  is  like  a combed,  flat  piece 
Of  moss:  and  in  the  eyes,  a thread  of  reason. 

Cold,  grey  reason  curled  and  loose:  no  one 
Can  escape  his  body  but  by  the  thread 
Of  soul  the  body  hangs  from;  and  into  what 
Eternal  weather  do  we  go?  He  shows  me  the  rainbow 
Of  black,  grey  and  white,  shards  of  burnt 
And  shattered  light  sticking  from  his  bloodless 
Hands.  Such  painless  pain  is  the  unfinished  business 
Of  the  dead.  Neither  in  that  world  nor  in  this. 

How  familiar  and  repetitive  is  the  landscape 
Of  our  fleeing,  were  we  die  the  coward's 
Many  deaths  no  matter  how  courageous 
We  have  been,  because  we  cannot  catch  ourselves. 

Not  the  whole  of  ourselves,  what  carries  through 
From  past  to  now,  what  we  are  in  others,  they 
In  us.  I land  on  my  stoop,  my  key  lost. 

My  roommate  sleeping.  I cry  like  a baby. 

Digging  in  my  pocket  for  a dime,  trying 
To  remember  my  number,  to  keep  upright 
And  reach  the  booth.  I remember  my  body, 

I feel  fractured,  a stranger  comes 
To  dial  for  me.  1 have  no  father. 


LIGHT:  FLAME:  PEACE: 

Isherwood:  Krishnamurti:  O’Keefe: 


nder  darkening  skies  the  greens 
More  vivid;  but  after  all  it's  spring 

And  the  screen  of  clouds  is  even 
More  quickly  passing  than  the  pulsing 


Grasses,  the  heady  mustard  flowers 
Aflame  among  the  roots  of  groves. 


Whatever  the  eye  begins  to  see 
Depends  too  much  upon  the  eyer, 

A world  confined,  a world  set  free 
In  a twinkling  — or  in  that  wink 

You  reserve  for  all  the  fatuous  who 
Believe  or  practice  vision,  who  begin 

To  see  each  moment  a world  — 

And  make  it.  Though  the  wind,  that 

Muller  first  and  last,  soughs  here, 
Hear,  you  lose  it,  replacing  a strand 

Of  bang,  or  removing  the  lash 
That  causes  you  to  tear  and  blink. 


So  take  whatever  is  to  hand: 

The  redbud,  thick  as  tufts  of  body 

Hair  along  the  trunk;  or  daffodils  — if 
There  are  trumpets  still  to  raise. 

Even  shrivelled  ones  will  do;  or  irises. 
The  tawn  and  rust  if  you  can  find  them; 

Or  take  the  stars  of  plum  or  almond  — 
Whatever  can  beguile  you  for  a while 

With  that  sweatiest  suspension 
Between  ripe  and  rot  we  call  perfume. 

Take  it  now,  and  look  into  the  heart 
Of  your  chosen  flower  — or  down 


Its  throat,  which  ever  opening  is  dearer 
To  you.  That  passage  is  a flute. 

Bone  gray  and  grainy,  resonant 
For  the  least  whirl.  Never  mind  what 


You  see:  Invisible  are  the  preter- 
Violet  guides  the  bees  will  read 

Following  the  ways  that  keep  frail 
Worlds  in  motion.  Never  mind,  just  attend 

And  you  too  might  be  ready  to  be  given 
your  own  secret  name,  the  one 

You  are  always  offered  in  silence. 


ROBERT  LUNDAY:  Born  in  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  and  “raised 
on  army  posts  throughout  the  world,”  Robert  Lunday 
holds  a BA  from  Sarah  Lawrence  and  an  MA  from  the 
University  of  Houston. 


MICHAEL  MCGUIRE:  Michael  McGuire  returns  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  as  a second  year  fellow  after  living  in 
Fresno,  CA  since  1978.  McGuire  received  his  MFA  from 
the  University  of  Iowa. 
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LISA  YUSKAVAGE:  is  from  Philadelphia.  She  has 
shown  her  paintings  in  the  Temple  Abroad 
Gallery,  Rome,  Italy  and  this  spring  had  her  MFA 
thesis  exhibition  at  Yale  University. 


INDIRA  OBEYESEKERE:  received  her  early 
education  in  Sri  Lanka.  She  is  now  an  Australian 
citizen  living  in  Baltimore,  where  she  received  her 
MFA  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1985. 
She  has  taught  art  and  exhibited  her  paintings  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States. 


SCOTT  PETERS:  received  an  MFA  in  1984  from 
San  Jose  State  University.  He  has  shown  exten- 
sively on  the  West  Coast  and  had  a solo  exhibi- 
tion at  Galivan  College  in  Gilroy,  CA.  He  lives 
in  San  Juan  Bautista,  CA. 


JACKIE  PRESENT:  lives  in  New  York  City  and 
received  an  MFA  from  Hunter  College  in  1985. 
She  has  shown  her  work  in  New  York  City 
galleries  and  Alternative  space.  She  has  been  in- 
cluded in  performance  art  and  was  the  recipient 
of  an  Elizabeth  Greenshield  Foundation  Painting 
Grant. 
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; The  Parable  of  the  Locusts:  A Sermon 


In  the  year  of  the  world  3800  such  infinite  myriads  of  locusts  were  blown  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  into  the  sea  and  drowned  that,  being  cast  upon  the  shore,  they  emitted 
a stench  greater  than  could  have  been  produced  by  the  carcasses  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  and  caused  a general  pestilence." 

— Paulus  Orosius, 

Spanish  historian  and  theologian 


Who  would  have  thought  God  would  make 

such  a world,  the  earth  suspended  from  heaven 
by  a single  golden  chain,  a million  million  stars 
placed  in  the  night  sky,  a golden  disc 
complicating  each  creature  with  detail  . . . 

In  Africa,  dear  friends,  I stood  on  a beach 
and  saw,  for  how  many  miles  I could  not  tell, 
locusts  heaped  and  hissing  as  water  drained 
through  the  mat  of  bodies,  through  the  seven 
breathing-holes,  the  horny  mouthes,  past 
the  plicate  wings  that  clatter  in  flight, 

and  the  heavy  legs  that  conjoin  in  darkness 
to  squeeze  out  the  song  of  connubial  bliss, 
of  the  marriage  of  drought  and  death. 

Who  would  have  thought  God  would  allow 
such  a creature  to  live  among  us,  distant 
and  uncaring  where  he  squats  in  the  rubble? 

Friends,  in  my  studies  I've  come  to  see 
how  this  beast  is  suffered  . . . 

It  began  in  a dream,  in  Africa,  two  nights 
after  the  locusts  descended.  All  day 

I'd  listened  to  a rushing  louder  than  a river 
in  flood-time.  I'd  become  used  to  the  sound, 
and  began  to  think  of  silence  as  something 
less  than  silence,  as  an  absence  of  silence. 

At  twilight  I sat  on  the  veranda  and  imagined 
the  wings  of  angels  fanning  some  heavely  fire, 
and  all  the  saints  gathered  to  walk  the  coals 
unscarred.  I fell  into  a deep  sleep, 

and  dreamed  of  a saint's  feet  healed 
smooth  as  quartz,  of  the  virtuous  become  wealthy, 
the  miscreant  poor.  I saw  punishment 
for  thief  and  courtier  alike  — 

the  just  world  clicking  like  a piece  of  machinery 
in  a glass  case.  I woke  to  that  silence 

I have  spoken  of,  the  silence  that  is  an  absence 
even  of  silence,  to  a night  dark 

and  filled  with  stars.  I began  to  walk, 
down  the  narrow  path  to  the  sea,  over  the  rough, 
volcanic  slab  that  juts  from  the  hardpan  earth, 
to  where  1 could  see  the  locusts  piled 
along  the  curved  and  curving  beach 
like  a black  serpent  washed  ashore. 

I heard  the  ocean  hiss  as  it  pulled  back 
over  sand  and  imagined  the  sea  humped-up 

under  moonlight.  I heard  the  grinding  stomachs 
of  my  brethren.  Pagan  and  Christian  alike 

curled  around  a great  emptiness.  Then  I saw  it, 
and  heard  it,  a humming  in  my  ears, 

a shimmering  of  air,  and  watched  the  black  mass 
heaved  back  by  wind.  It  stung  my  face 

and  hands  and  weighed  heavier  than  water 
until  I thought  I would  drown.  I hid  my  face 

with  my  robe  and  fell  to  my  knees.  No  prayer 
could  save  me  as  the  wind  hurled  the  locusts  upon  me. 

When  the  sound  was  too  loud  I held  my  ears, 
when  the  weight  was  too  great,  I slept. 

1 woke  covered  with  the  soft  and  brittle  bodies. 

1 lifted  my  arms;  they  rustled  as  they  fell. 

1 stood,  but  could  not  walk.  One  hour 
1 watched  the  field  of  glistening  bodies 
with  no  notion  of  what  I was,  of  what 
1 should  do.  Finally,  the  texture 
of  some  new  idea  began  to  form 
like  a golden  cord  twisting,  Uke 

a new  star  forming  from  darkness,  and  I waded 
through  insects  piled  waist-high,  through 
grain-stubble,  and  dust  twisting  upwards 
in  red  clouds,  obliterating  detail  where  it  fell 
equally  among  the  dead  and  the  near-dead  — 
the  last  beaten  locusts  dragging  their  crumpled  wings 
from  the  heaps,  their  antennae  dipping  and  swinging, 
feeling  all  the  edges  of  this  our  world. 


Bloom 


JON  DAVIS:  Jon  Davis's  poems  have  been  published  in 
Poetry,  The  Georgia  Review,  and  Tendril.  His  first  book,  “as 
yet  untitled,”  is  forthcoming  from  Ontario  Review  Press. 
Recently  awarded  a grant  from  the  Natinal  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Davis  has  an  MFA  from  the  University  of  Montana. 


I Rise  From  The  Subway 


I rise  from  the  subway 
into  April's  crazy  bloom. 

Here  is  the  dangle  of  wisteria, 
here  a plastic  yellow  kerchief 
flowering  on  a woman's  head. 

In  a satin  baseball  jacket, 
her  son's  arms  are  waxy  stems. 

Here  are  the  carefully  potted  tulips, 

here,  tight  pink  jeans 

cover  a teenager's  petal  thighs. 

Here  the  pudgy  grapes, 

the  grocer's  bouquet  of  radishes. 

My  sweetest  love,  this  is  my  confession  — 
to  day  I love  all  the  junk  of  the  world, 
and  somehow  love  it  all  equally, 
resisting  nothing  1 love  neon, 
synthetics,  polyester, 
magenta  rhinestones. 

Now  the  orange  letters 
above  the  dry  cleaner 
seem  rare  as  florist's  exotica. 

In  front  of  the  magazine  stand 
as  I read  the  paper's  desperations 
regaining  my  kilter  and  global  solemnity, 

I am  distracted  by  sparrows  clamoring 
and  the  alert  faces  of  men 
betting  three-card -monty. 

When  I turn  back  to  the  news 

littered  with  catastrophes  of  the  powerful, 

I know  I'll  resist  them.  Resistance 
for  this  unwieldy  life, 

for  everything  in  this  overrun,  abundant  garden. 

VICTORIA  REDEL:  Victoria  Redel  lives  in  New  York  City 
where  she  teaches  gifted  black  and  Hispanic  high  school 
students  at  the  Albert  G.  Oliver  Foundation.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  New  England  Review/Bread  Loaf 
Quarterly  and  Poetry  East. 


I've  never  seen  a manzanita  bush, 
nor  an  acacia. 

Magnolia  and  azalea  — I've  known  them 
since  I could  talk. 

I've  never  not  known  how,  each  year, 
they  almost  die. 

Their  blossoms  fall  when  it  is  August  hot 
and  even  weeds 

begin  to  curl  along  the  blade,  and  then 
they're  all  plunged  in 

to  winter,  where  green  wood  freezes,  splits. 
They  come  that  close 
to  shattering  inside  the  cold.  I love 
azalea  most 

for  nothing  else  will  give  itself  to  bloom 
so  utterly, 

the  leaves  lost  in  a burst  of  white,  of  pink, 
of  red  so  red 

you  know  it  is  manmade,  like  human  blood, 
or  something  that 

should  only  live  inside  a living  body. 

Magnolia,  too, 

1 love,  for  nothing  else  is  quite  to  much 
like  easeful  death, 

their  flesh  as  pale  as  Keats',  their  scent  rich  as 
plum-colored  dusk 

in  California,  where  the  highway  ends, 
for  me,  for  now. 

I'll  love  acacia,  manzanita — both. 

By  why?  Because 

you  have  to  love  bloom  twice  as  much  as  place, 
and  tell  it  too. 

Bloom  spurns  its  secret  lovers,  scorns  their  love. 


ANDREW  HUDGINS:  Andrew  Hudgins;  first  book  of  poems. 
Saints  and  Strangers  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1985),  was  a finalist 
this  year  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  A native  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  Hudgins  has  had  poems  in  The  New  Yorker. 
Poetry,  and  the  Hudson  Review.  He  teaches  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 
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MARY  ALICE  JOHNSON:  received  an  MFA  from 
the  Pratt  Institute  of  New  York.  She  has  been  ex- 
hibiting her  work  in  the  U.S.  and  Japan  for  the 
past  five  years.  While  in  Arkansas  and  Florida  she 
taught  art  in  the  public  schools  and,  more  recent- 
ly, worked  with  the  handicapped  in  Oakhurst, 
New  Jersey.  She  has  received  purchase  awards 
from  the  Arkansas  Art  Center  and  Virginia  Inter- 
ment. She  is  a second  year  fellow. 


DAVID  GLOMAN:  received  an  MFA  from  Yale 
University  in  1986.  He  is  currently  an  art 
therapist  for  the  Lee  Krasner /Jackson  Pollack 
Foundation.  He  is  originally  from  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, where  he  recently  had  a solo  exhibition  at 
the  Local  Color  Fine  Art  Gallery. 


CHARLES  SPURRIER:  is  from  Cleveland,  OH 
and  received  his  MFA  from  Yale  University  in 
1985.  He  is  a second  year  fellow  this  year. 


RITUSKO  TAHO:  has  received  two  MFAs,  in 
Sculpture  from  Yale  University  and  in  Metal  Craft 
Design  from  Masashino  Art  University  in  Tokyo. 
She  has  participated  in  solo  and  group  shows  in 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  for  many  years,  including  the 
Tokushima  Culture  Hall  and  the  Tokiwa  Gallery. 
This  year  she  showed  in  "Six  Sculptures”  at  the 
Artists'  Space  in  New  York.  She  is  a second  year 
fellow  this  year. 


PAMELA  BROWN:  is  originally  from  Cape  May, 
N.J.  She  received  an  MFA  in  1986  from  Rutgers 
University  in  New  Brunswick,  NJ.  She  has  shown 
extensively  on  the  East  Coast  and  is  the  recipient 
of  a New  Jersey  Council  of  the  Arts  Fellowship. 


Julie  Freeman  Campbell 
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Linz  Diary 

By  Necee  Regis 


Editors'  note:  Necee  Regis  assisted 
Richard  Harrington  and  Matthew 
Beige  in  the  preparation  and  installa- 
tion of  a mixed  media  piece  titled 
"Shadow  Dream"  at  Ars  Electonica, 

. . a festival  of  art,  technology,  and 
society  . . in  Linz,  Austria. 
" 'Shadow  Dream'  was  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  nature  of  light,  mass  and  en- 
vironment. Harrington's  sculptures 
were  made  from  folded  aluminum 
screens  which  Beige  illuminated  at 
night  with  computer  controlled 
theatrical  lights  to  create  projected 
light  forms."  The  sculpture  was  in- 
stalled on  a stretch  of  lawn  between 
the  Brucknerhaus  (where  the  festival 
was  centered)  and  the  Danube. 


Thursday,  June  12 

We  have  arrived  in  Linz.  It  is  fifty 
degrees  Farenheit  and  raining.  We  are 
definitely  not  prepared  for  such  bone- 
chilling  weather,  so  our  first  group 
project  after  checking  in  at  the  Hotel 
Wolfinger  is  to  find  the  Austrian 
equivalent  of  K-Mart  ("Quelle")  where 
we  purchase  a two  week  supply  of 
sweatshirts  and  sweaters.  Our  party 
consists  of  the  two  principle  artists, 
Richard  Harrington  and  Matt  Beige, 
Matt's  wife  Maryann,  his  brother 
John,  and  John's  wife  Rita.  Later  we 
will  be  joined  by  other  artists  from  the 
Boston  area. 

The  Hotel  Wolfinger  looks  exact- 


Necee  Regis  is  an  artist  residing  in  Boston 
and  Wellfleet. 


ly  as  I have  pictured  a small  Austrian 
hotel.  It  is  located  in  the  Hauptplatz, 
a large  and  well  preserved  baroque 
square  in  the  center  of  Linz.  The  shop- 
ping district  and  main  boulevard  ex- 
tend from  one  end  of  the  square,  and 
the  Danube  is  visible  from  the  other. 
The  Hauptplatz  is  crowned  by  a large 
monument  commemorating  the 
deliverance  of  Linz  from  plague,  a 
large  scale  fire  and  the  Turks.  The 
hotel,  originally  a monastery,  was  con- 
verted into  a guest  house  in  the  16th 
century  and  has  been  run  as  the  Hotel 
Wolfinger  since  the  18th  century. 

The  main  staircase  in  the  hotel, 
well-worn  and  well-waxed,  wraps 
around  a central  atrium.  The  walls  and 
tables  are  covered  with  dried  flower 
arrangements. 

Regina  Patsch,  the  animated 
producer/director  of  Ars  Electronica, 
attends  our  first  dinner  in  Linz.  She  in- 
forms us  of  Linz'  historical  importance 
as  Austria's  largest  port  and  intersec- 
tion of  north-south  and  east-west 
travel  and  trade  routes.  In  the  15th 
century,  Emperor  Friedrich  HI 
established  his  imperial  residence  in 
Linz  and  culture  and  technology 
followed.  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Shubert  wrote  music  here,  and 
Bruckner  was  the  cathedral  organist. 
The  first  railway  line  (horse  drawn)  on 
the  continent  was  built  here,  followed 
much  later  by  the  first  metal 
aeroplane. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  do  not  dwell 
on  Linz'  participation  in  World  War  II, 
or  the  resulting  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  city,  which  now 


shapes  its  self-image.  Like  Friedrich 
III,  the  Nazis  also  appreciated  Linz' 
central  location  on  the  Danube.  They 
established  some  of  their  primary 
weapons  factories  here  as  well  as  steel 
mills  and  chemical  plants,  all  of  which 
became  targets  for  Allied  bombing. 

Linz,  the  only  significant  industrial 
city  in  Austria,  is  primarily  a working 
class  city  with  a vital  youth  component 
(total  population  200,000). 

Friday,  June  13 

We  are  provided  with  a 10  x 15 
foot  workspace  on  the  roof  of  the 
Brucknerhaus.  It  is  much  like  a garage, 
with  cememt  floor  and  fluorescent 
light.  The  door  is  as  large  as  the  far 
wall  and  swings  open  wide  to  allow 
the  gray  daylight  to  fill  the  space.  It 
feels  very  appropriate  to  be  working 
here.  The  rain  continues  and  the  chill 
has  taken  up  permanent  residence  in 
our  New  England  bones. 

From  the  roof  we  have  an 
unimpeded  view  of  our  installation 
site,  a lawn  which  sweeps  down  to  the 
Danube.  We  plant  three  20-foot  poles, 
60  feet  apart  at  the  river's  edge.  'Three 
1 80-foot  lengths  of  annealed  steel  wire 
will  run  from  the  roof  to  the  top  of 
each  pole.  Three  pieces  of  galvanized 
steel  wire  will  run  across  the  top  of  the 
heavier  annealed  wires  forming  a grid. 
It  is  from  these  cross  wires  that  ap- 
proximately 30  to  40  aluminum  screen 
sculptures  will  be  suspended  5 to  8 
feet  above  eye  level. 

Today  Richard  and  I begin  con- 
structing the  sculptures.  Rolls  of 
aluminum  screen  have  been  pre-cut 


and  marked  with  guide  lines  for 
folding.  To  fold  the  screening  proper- 
ly we  need  to  fabricate  a folding  tool. 
We  clamp  a flat  30  x 30  inch  piece  of 
aluminum  between  two  flat  pieces  of 
wood  of  the  same  length,  making  sure 
that  the  long  edge  of  the  metal  extends 
above  its  wooden  sandwich.  We  then 
clamp  the  sandwich  horizontally  be- 
tween a table  leg  and  a chair  so  that 
it  is  about  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
We  place  the  screening  over  our  con- 
traption, aligning  the  pre-drawn  pat- 
terns with  the  metal  edge.  A brayer 
run  across  the  surface  produces  a 
sharp,  deep,  precise  fold. 

Soon  the  studio  is  bulging  with 
tetrahedrons,  tetrahedral  chains, 
helical  chains  and  conical  chains.  Us- 
ing small  wire  clasps  that  Richard  has 
constructed,  we  clip  the  edges  of  the 
forms  together.  This  is  tedious  work 
and  we  only  last  about  three  hours 
before  we  need  a break. 

That  evening  Richard  and  I 
rendezvous  with  Matt  and  John  to 
discuss  the  wire  grid  installation.  We 
decide  that  it  is  time  to  test  the  con- 
cept. The  annealed  steel  wire  is  un- 
wound and  lowered  over  the  edge  of 
the  building,  37  feet  to  the  ground, 
then  pulled  120  feet  across  the  lawn, 
where  it  is  slipped  through  a ring  and 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  a pole.  We  pull 
it  taut  from  the  roof.  This  process  pro- 
ceeds smoothly,  and  worries  about 
wire  kinks  and  attachment  methods 
disappear. 

Scaffolding  has  been  erected  on 
the  roof  to  accommodate  30  theatrical 
lights  that  will  be  delivered  on  Mon- 
day. We  have  a few  lights  for  test  pur- 
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poses,  and  now  that  it's  dark  we  can 
get  some  sense  of  how  the  piece  will 
appear.  The  lights,  surprisingly  bright, 
create  very  distinct  shadows.  The  area 
of  illumination  when  the  lights  are 
wide  open  is  a 10  x 6 foot  elipse. 

While  we  were  folding  aluminum 
screens.  Matt  was  cutting  gobos. 
"Gobo"  is  theater  jargon  for  a thin 
steel  plate  with  patterns  cut  into  the 
surface.  The  plate  is  inserted  in  front 
of  a theatrical  light  to  cast  light  pat- 
terns upon  a stage.  It  is  commonly 
used  to  create  the  effect  of  light  pass- 
ing through  windows  or  starry  nights. 
In  this  instance,  slits  cut  in  the  gobo 
cast  long  shafts  of  light  across  the 
lawn.  From  the  roof  they  appear  ver- 
tical, a picket  fence  of  light. 

At  10:30  P.M.  Richard  and  1 leave 
the  Beiges  to  experiment  with  the 
lights,  and  head  out  in  search  of  din- 
ner and  Doppel-Malz;  the  dark,  slight- 
ly sweet,  local  beer.  We  have  com- 
pleted five  large  screen  sculptures  and 
begun  several  small  ones. 

All  evening  we  have  been  aware 
of  a large  gathering  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river.  We  have  heard  names  an- 
nounced in  German  over  a 
loudspeaker,  followed  by  loud  cheers 
and  adolescent  screams.  Periodically, 
recorded  music  has  blasted  across  the 
water;  "BORN  ....  in  U.S.AAAA”, 
"The  Mighty  Quinn",  and  the  theme 
from  "Rambo",  followed  by  chants  of, 
"RAM-BO,  RAM-BO,  RAM-BO”.  We 
later  learn  that  the  locals  were  cheer- 
ing for  the  final  night  of  a wrestling 
show  that  has  been  performing  in  Linz 
for  the  past  month. 


Strolling  toward  the  center  of  town 
we  approach  what  appears  to  be  a 
boating  club.  Through  the  windows 
we  see  young  couples  waltzing.  Get- 
ting closer  we  hear  the  strains  of 
Strauss.  What  a strange  combination; 
the  Danube  moving  swiftly  in  the  dark 
mist,  the  blare  of  rock/pop  music  and 
screams  of  young  people,  the  waltzing 
couples  and  muted  Strauss.  It-  seems 
appropriate  for  this  city  of  old  and 
new,  looking  for  its  identity  in  past  and 
future. 

Saturday,  June  14 

Another  rainy  day  much  like 
yesterday.  Richard  and  I have  become 
a regular  screen  factory  and  churn  out 
twenty-five  sculptures  by  the  day's 
end.  Matt  and  John  are  consulting  with 
technicians  about  power  sources  in  the 
building,  cutting  gobos,  and  working 
on  locating  gobo  holders  for  the  lights. 
We  work  about  twelve  hours  today. 

Sunday,  June  15 

We  start  at  9:30  A.M.:  Richard  and 
I fold  screens  and  Matt  and  John  cut 
gobos.  The  sun  has  finally  dawned  on 
this  day  and  it  changes  our  spirits  com- 
pletely. We  can  move  out  of  our  little 
garage  and  onto  the  roof.  We  are  wear- 
ing shorts,  tee  shirts,  and  suntan  lo- 
tion. We  dub  this  spot  "Bruckner 
Beach." 

The  Danube  is  flowing  swiftly 
below  us  and  we  can  see  valleys  in  the 
distance  that  were  previously  hidden 
by  the  fog.  We  have  found  a vintage 


radio  from  the  early  fifties  that 
receives  three  stations.  (One  plays 
Dean  Martin's  "Send  Me  The  Pillow 
That  You  Dream  On,"  one  broadcasts 
a German  comedy  show,  and  the  other 
serenades  us  with  classical  music.)  We 
are  listening  to  a Bruckner  symphony, 
in  the  city  of  his  birth,  on  top  of  a 
building  that  bears  his  name. 

Linz  is  a city  of  bells.  There  are  at 
least  half  a dozen  church  towers  vi- 
sible from  our  roof.  At  noon  all  the 
bells  begin  to  chime  and  the  bells  ring 
on  the  radio  as  well.  Somehow  it  all 
seems  to  work  together;  the  town,  the 
culture,  history  and  nature. 

We  have  not  seen  a lot  of  other  ar- 
tists these  past  few  days.  Since  we  are 
making  this  installation  from  scratch, 
we  have  started  much  earlier  than  the 
others.  We  did  briefly  see  Arleen 
Schloss  from  NYC  (Miss  Brooklyn, 
1962)  who  is  doing  a performance 
"A.E.  BLA  BLA  BLA"  for  the  festival 
on  the  27th.  We  have  also  seen 
members  of  the  Italian  group,  "Kryp- 
ton." They  are  assembling  a scaffold 
in  the  Hauptplatz  around  Trinity  Col- 
umn, the  baroque  monument.  Their 
work,  "Aurora  Elettronica  — The 
Metamorphosis  of  Light,"  an  ambi- 
tious multi-media  performance  with 
lights,  lasers,  music  and  dance,  is  the 
opening  event  of  Ars  Electronica. 

All  of  our  tasks  take  a little  longer 
than  we  expect.  We  work  until  5 PM 
and  break  for  lunch/dinner.  Marilu 
Swett,  another  artist  from  Boston,  ar- 
rives to  help  us  with  the  project.  She 
arrives  from  London,  where  she  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  weeks  on  a studio 


exchange  program  sponsored  by  the 
Mass.  Council  for  the  Arts. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  all  the 
pieces  attached  to  the  wires  by  tonight 
so  that  Matt  could  begin  to  light  the 
sculptures,  but  at  10  P.M.  we  are  still 
hanging  the  cross  wires.  1 take  Marilu 
to  the  hotel  and  bid  Richard,  Matt  and 
John  goodnight.  They  stay  until  1:30 
A.M.,  checking  the  light  patterns  of  the 
gobos. 

Monday,  June  16 

The  bright  dawn  signals  a hot  day. 
This  is  the  day  that  we  all  want  to  kill 
each  other.  We  are  on  the  roof  by  9:30 
A.M.  The  Brucknerhaus  has  been 
quiet  over  the  weekend,  but  this  morn- 
ing it  is  buzzing  with  administra- 
tors, technicians,  engineers  and  other 
artists.  We  meet  Giancarlo  and 
Vincenzo  of  the  Krypton  group  in 
Regina's  office.  In  the  space  of  two 
minutes  she  speaks  to  Giancarlo  in 
Italian,  to  her  staff  in  German,  and  to 
us  in  English. 

On  the  roof,  Marilu  and  1 begin 
finishing  the  screen  pieces,  adding 
weights  to  the  bottoms  and  wires  for 
hanging.  At  noon  the  rest  of  the  lights 
arrive  along  with  two  technicians  to 
explain  the  German  computer  pro- 
gram to  Matt. 

Meanwhile  Richard  has  decided 
that  the  galvanized  steel  wires  need  to 
be  painted  black,  as  they  reflect  too 
much  sunlight.  The  wind  is  strong  to- 
day, spraypaint  goes  flying  in  every 
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WHY  I’M  NUTS  ABOUT  GUM  PHOTOGRAPHY 


A photographer  who  decides  to 
work  in  the  "gum  bichromate"  pro- 
cess uses  materials  (watercolors  and 
paper)  not  regulated  by  the  large 
photographic  industry.  One's  personal 
taste  and  feelings  may  be  expressed  to 
such  a degree  that  each  print  may 
possess  distinct  individual 
characteristics,  unlike  those  attained 
with  commercially  made  materials. 

The  process  itself  is  not  difficult. 
It  is  extremely  flexible  and  may 
become  confusing  because  of  the 
number  of  variations  inherent  in  the 
medium.  But  anyone  working 


systematically,  varying  one  element  at 
a time,  will  find  no  difficulties. 

Lazio  Moholv-Nagy  (pioneer  in 
gum  photography)  has  said:  "The 
enemy  of  photography  is  conviction: 
the  fixed  rules  of  the  'how-to-do'."  The 
salvation  of  photography  comes  from 
experimentation.  The  experimenter 
should  have  no  preconceived  idea 
about  photography.  He  should  discard 
the  notion  that  photography  is  the  ex- 
act repetition  and  rendering  of  an  im- 
age. He  must  daringly  bring  to 
photography  all  the  results  which  can 
be  obtained  through  photographic 


means  with  camera  or  without;  all  the 
reaction  of  the  photosensitve  media  to 
chemicals,  to  light,  heat,  cold, 
pressure,  etc. 

Gum  printing  last  enjoyed 
widespread  popularity  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Around  1890  Alfred  Masked 
and  Robert  Demachy  called  gum 
prints  "Photo  Aquatints".  Gum  print- 
ing seemed  particularly  suited  to  ac- 
complish the  new  goals  of 
photography.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Impressionist  period  in  the 
world  of  art.  It  is  well  documented  that 


the  medium  of  photography  was  prac- 
ticed by  numerous  late  19th  century 
artists.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
was  Degas  (1834-1917)  who  adapted 
the  compositional  device  of  the  close- 
up  from  photography.  Many  artists  left 
painting  for  photography  and  gum 
printing.  Steichen  Kasebier  and  Col- 
burn are  among  the  better  known. 

Cy  Fried 
Provincetown 


Linz  Diary 
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direction.  We  realize  that  we  would 
need  a hundred  cans  of  paint  to  ade- 
quately blacken  the  wires. 

The  solution:  shoe  polish.  Richard 
devises  our  technique:  spread  the 
polish  over  the  wire,  allow  it  to  dry  for 
ten  minutes,  then  rub  it  again.  It  works 
reasonably  well.  There  are  360  feet  of 
cable  to  be  covered,  and  the 
temperature  is  close  to  90  degrees 
Farenheit  at  3:30  P.M.  Richard  is  wax- 
ing poetic  about  the  process  of  apply- 
ing polish.  Matt  is  worrying  that  we 
won't  get  the  piece  up  in  time  for  set- 
ting the  lights  this  evening.  As  I work, 

I am  watching  a large  black  stain  of 
shoe  polish  spread  at  the  base  of  my 
thumb,  where  a hole  in  my  glove  has 
suddenly  appeared.  Everyone  seems  to 
be  stretched  to  their  emotional  limits 
after  four  long  days  of  work. 

Sixty  yards  away  a new  sculpture 
is  being  set  up  as  part  of  Arleen 
Schloss'  performance.  It  is  a "water 
screen  mist  machine"  designed  by  Ray 
Kelly.  (We  encountered  him  briefly 
two  days  ago  with  Arleen.  He  was 
sporting  a cowboy  hat  and  a black  tee 
shirt  saying,  "If  You  Ain't  A Cowboy 
You  Ain't  Worth  Shit.") 

The  mist  machine  is  a three-sided 
pyramid  constructed  from  three 
aluminum  pipes,  a teepee  of  metal  and 
air.  Along  the  inside  seams  are  holes 
from  which  a fine  water  sprays.  When 
activated,  the  center  volume  becomes 
a space  of  mist,  with  the  wind  pulling 
spray  outside  the  aluminum  edges. 
Standing  inside,  one  barely  feels  the 
water,  it  is  such  a fine  mist.  What  you 
see  is  a 360-degree  rainbow,  known  as 
the  "Glory"  in  scientific  terminology. 

This  is  part  of  Arleen's  piece 
"Good  Morning  Linz,"  one  segment  of 
"A.E.  BLA  BLA  BLA."  Utilizing  the 
natural  elements  of  the  sun  and  the 
Danube,  the  piece  will  begin  at  dawn 
with  an  audio  show  which  offers 
greetings  to  the  world,  music  and 
songs.  Then  twenty-six  colored  mirror 
letters,  each  three  feet  high,  will  reflect 
beams  of  color  on  the  mist  machine. 

Today  we  are  using  the  mist 
machine  to  cool  down  both  from  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  from  our  collective 
stress.  Marilu  and  I bring  thirty-five 
screens  down  to  the  lawn  and  start 
randomly  attaching  them  with  tape  to 
the  cross  wires.  When  the  main  wires 
are  pulled  tight  from  the  roof  we  final- 


ly see  these  shapes  rise  and  bounce  in 
the  air.  It  is  our  first  sense  of  the  vi- 
sion of  the  piece  and  it  is  wonderful. 

The  wind  makes  the  pieces  sway 
and  dance  above  our  heads.  We  feel 
like  we  should  be  finished,  but  we  still 
have  to  determine  the  precise  location 
of  each  piece.  The  guide  wires  are 
lowered,  pieces  are  shifted  like  giant 
chessmen  on  a chaotic  grass  board, 
and  the  final  attachments  are  made. 
We  wrap  wire  and  black  tape  in 
precise  configurations,  and  by  7 P.M. 
we  are  ready  for  the  final  raising.  This 
produces  a great  sense  of  relief  in  all. 
We  can  go  to  the  hotel  to  shower  and 
eat.  Matt  and  John  return  at  10  P.M. 
to  aim  the  lights. 

Tuesday,  June  17 

John  covers  the  lights  with  a 
plastic  tent.  Matt  is  working  on  the  se- 
quence patterns  for  the  lights,  and  how 
to  program  it  into  the  computer.  The 
rest  of  us  head  for  the  public  pools  and 
a day  of  rest. 

In  the  evening  we  meet  to  cut 
gobos,  a slow  tedious  process.  The  thin 
steel  sheets,  much  like  aluminum  foil, 
must  be  painstakingly  cut  in  precise 
patterns  with  a mat  knife. 

We  have  to  wait  until  dark  to  test 
the  light  patterns,  but  the  sky  remains 
light  until  9:30  P.M.  We  can't  effec- 
tively begin  until  10  P.M.  or  later. 

Wednesday,  June  18 

Matt  sees  his  arena  of  light  as  a 
stage  with  three  main  light  events. 
One  is  of  thin  parallel  stripes  of  light 
in  triangular  form,  that  will  align 
themselves  with  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  Danube.  This  is  coupled 
with  a sequence  which  spotlights  cer- 
tain specific  pieces  in  changing 
rhythms.  The  second  is  squiggly  lines 
of  light  that  mimic  the  movement  of 
the  water.  The  third  is  areas  of  small 
circles  of  light  that  pulse  like  breath  in- 
to central  points  and  then  out  again. 

The  lights  are  wired  into  a control 
board  and  programmed  through  the 
computer  to  go  on  and  off  in  different 
rhythms  and  intensities.  The  ground 
becomes  a moving,  constantly  chang- 
ing ethereal  space  of  water,  air  and 
earth.  A shadow  dream.  As  the  light 
spotlights  the  sculptures,  their  distinct 


shadows  appear  on  the  lawn,  and  they 
seem  more  real  than  the  screens 
themselves,  which  appear  and  disap- 
pear against  the  night  sky.  Another 
subtle  effect  is  the  bands  of  spectral 
light  caused  by  the  passing  of  light 
through  the  gobo  slits.  Color  moves  up 
and  down  the  sculptures,  facing  in  and 
out  along  the  sidewalk  and  the  lawn. 

Tonight  we  have  our  first  major 
problem:  the  lights  will  not  go  on.  The 
computer  and  control  board  seem 
okay,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
the  system  will  not  work.  Matt  and 
Maryann  crawl  through  miles  of  wire 
with  a flashlight,  tracing  connections 
and  testing  for  power.  Local  techni- 
cians and  directors  cannot  be  reached. 
Now  that  we  have  waited  all  day  for 
darkness,  we  cannot  get  any  light. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  bed. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  at 
12:30  A.M.,  we  encounter  members  of 
Krypton.  They  are  sitting  in  the  dark 
beneath  a 14-level  scaffold  tower 
which  is  covered  with  hundreds  of 
lights.  Our  Italian  friend  Domenico 
translates  for  us  that  the  Kryponites 
were  to  have  completed  their  light 
testing  by  tonight,  but  the  lasers  have 
not  arrived  from  Germany.  I guess 
' 'misery  loves  company"  is  true  in  any 
language,  as  they  seem  relieved  to  hear 
about  our  power  failure  and  subse- 
quent delay  in  schedule. 

Thursday,  June  19 

Another  day  of  waiting  for 
darkness.  The  problem  with  the  lights 
has  been  solved  by  some  technicians, 
but  with  the  language  barrier  we  are 
not  clear  as  to  exactly  what  was 
wrong. 

This  afternoon  Kevin  McLatchy, 
another  artist,  arrives  from  Boston.  At 
5 P.M.  we  head  to  an  opening  of  an  ex- 
hibition curated  by  Rachel  Weiss, 
another  of  our  Mass.  College  of  Art 
graduate  school  cohorts.  "Imagining 
Antarctica"  is  a show  that  focuses  on 
both  the  scientific  and  technological 
significance  of  that  region  and  its 
outstanding  beauty.  It  is  an  impressive 
exhibition  of  drawings,  computer 
graphics,  video  and  audio  pieces,  and 
photographs  by  over  thirty  artists  from 
fourteen  countries.  It  includes  pieces 
by  Nancy  Holt,  Robert  Smithson,  Eliot 
Porter,  Jose  Bedia  Valdes,  Wolfgang 


Hahn,  Nathalie  Talec  and  Boston  area 
artists  including  Lowry  Burgess, 
Donald  Burgy,  Matthew  Beige, 
Richard  Harrington  and  Rachel  Weiss. 
This  show  will  travel  for  five  years  and 
will  appear  at  the  gallery  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst. 

After  dinner  we  head  back  to  work 
at  the  Brucknerhaus.  More  problems. 
Certain  lights  will  still  not  come  on. 

Pressure  is  mounting  as  we  chcch. 
wires  and  plugs  and  computer 
systems.  We  test  the  gobos  that  we 
couldn't  test  the  night  before,  many 
are  not  cut  distinctly  enough.  We 
make  espresso  at  1 A.M.  and  prepare 
for  a long  night  of  work. 

Friday,  June  20th 

Opening  day.  Matt  is  waiting  at  2 
P.M.  for  a technician  to  arrive  from 
Germany  to  help  work  out  the  bugs  in 
the  system.  It  turns  out  the  technician 
has  been  in  a car  accident,  and  his  car 
is  totalled.  No  problem.  He  is  fine,  has 
rented  a car,  and  arrives  late 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile  Matt  has  run  to  the 
Hauptplatz  to  confer  in  "computer 
language"  (since  neither  can  speak  the 
other's  tongue)  with  the  Italian  com- 
puter programmer.  Matt  then  runs 
back  to  the  Brucknerhaus  to  find  the 
German  technician  (who  does  speak 
English)  amd  sort  things  out.  (Later,  he 
runs  back  to  town  to  explain  the  solu- 
tion to  the  Krypton  group). 

All  systems  seem  to  be  working  at 
9 P.M.  It  has  been  touch  and  go  as  to 
whether  we  would  actually  ac- 
complish all  the  work  on  time.  As  it  is, 
both  "Shadow  Dream"  and  "Aurora 
Elettronica"  will  be  performed  this 
evening  without  a dress  rehearsal. 
People  are  pouring  into  town.  We  find 
out  later  that  40,000  people  (20,000  ex- 
pected) have  turned  out  for  the  open- 
ing event. 

I like  the  way  Ars  Electronica  en- 
compasses the  many  diverse  edges  of 
Art  and  Techne.  As  daylight  finally 
disappears,  two  very  different  events 
are  taking  place  in  Linz:  one  wild  event 
in  the  Hauptplatz  with  lasers,  lights, 
dancers  and  music,  while  quietly  by 
the  rivers'  edge,  shadows  become  ob- 
jects and  objects  disappear  into  the 
night. 
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Artist  Housing  Crisis 
in  Provincetown 


By  Rondo  Mieczkowski 


f f s you  know, 

H ■ the  present 

housing  mar- 
ket  conditions, 
K m if  they  persist, 
will  seriously  threaten  the  Pro- 
vincetown Art  Community."  — U.S. 
Congressional  Representative  Garry  E. 
Studds  in  a February  19,  1986  letter  to 
Hilda  Neily  of  PALISS  (Provincetown 
Artists  Live-In  Studio  Space). 

Lack  of  affordable  housing  and 
studio  space  for  artists  is  the  most 
serious  threat  to  the  continuation  of 
Provincetown  as  an  art  colony. 
Economic  pressures  are  forcing  artists 
out  of  many  areas  across  the  country, 
but  very  few  city  or  towns  have  been 
created  as  much  by  artists  as  Province- 
town.  A recently  formed  organization, 
PALISS  , hopes  to  come  before 
Provincetown's  October  Town 
Meeting  with  a proposal  to  build  artist 
housing  on  land  to  be  donated  by  the 
town. 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  my 
research  for  this  article  was  trying  to 
find  out  how  many  artists  live  in 
Provincetown.  The  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
estimates  that  there  are  approximate- 
ly 17,000  practicing  artists  in  the  state 
out  of  an  adult  population  of  about  4.7 
million  (.36%).  Florrie  Povrik,  the  Pro- 
gram Manager  of  Provincetown's 
Community  Development  Office  com- 
piled some  statistics  on  artists  based  on 
Provincetown's  1985  Annual  Street 
List.  For  1985  Povrik  reports  that  210 
of  the  3,299  people  who  responded  to 
the  survey  listed  themselves  as  artists, 
writers,  craftspeople,  entertainers,  pot- 
ters or  weavers,  approximately  6.4% 
of  the  adult  population.  A review  of 
the  1985  Street  Listing  indicated  that 
103  people  listed  themselves  as  visual 
artists. 

I compiled  the  same  statistics  for 
the  1986  Street  Listing  which  just 
became  available  this  August.  Of  2,985 
people  who  returned  the  forms,  190 
(6.6%)  are  artists,  writers,  etc.,  and  100 
(3.3%)  consider  themselves  to  be 
visual  artists. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  above 
statistics  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  compiled  on  the  number  of  year- 
round  adult  artists  in  Provincetown. 
By  no  means  are  they  to  be  taken  as 
the  final  word  on  artists  in  Province- 
town.  They  are  a beginning.  If  we 
compare  the  percentage  of  artists  in 
Provincetown  to  that  of  the  state,  we 
are  ten  times  as  likely  to  find  an  artist 
in  Provincetown  than  elsewhere  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Rachel  White,  Executive  Secretary 


Rondo  Mieczkowski's  essay  on  Provincetown 
will  appear  in  the  anthology  Gay  Life  due  out 
this  fall  from  Doubleday. 


to  the  Town  Manager,  an  artist  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
totalled  the  number  of  year-round 
residents  she  knew  who  practiced 
some  sort  of  art  and  she  came  up  with 
400  people.  In  Provincetown  it  seems 
that  a large  number  of  the  year-round 
population  is  involved  in  the  arts, 
though  they  may  not  list  it  as  their  "oc- 
cupation." What  will  be  the  cost  to  the 
town  if  artists  have  to  leave  because 
they  cannot  find  both  affordable  living 
and  studio  space.?  How  many  artists 
have  left  Provincetown  because  they 
could  not  longer  afford  to  live  here? 

Painter  Hilda  Neily  was  sitting  in 
a realtor's  office  in  Provincetown  last 
fall,  feeling  that  her  search  to  purchase 
a house  wasn't  being  taken  seriously 
because  she  was  an  artist.  She  felt, 
"People  shouldn't  be  treated  this  way 
because  they're  artists.”  She  resolved 
to  do  something  about  it.  She,  and 
others,  formed  PALISS,  a plan  to  build 
low-equity  co-operative  housing  for 
Provincetown  artists. 

What  she  could  have  done  was 
move  away  as  other  artists  have.  She 
felt  that  if  she  found  a new,  attractive 
community,  it  would  only  be  a short 
while  before  tourists  and  realtors 
would  appear  and  the  housing  crisis 
would  begin  again.  "This  is  a pattern 
that  establishes  itself  everywhere  no 
matter  where  artists  move,  so  we  may 
as  well  handle  the  problem  here,"  says 
Neily,  who  feels  the  housing  problem 
for  artists  has  greatly  escalated  in  the 
past  2 or  3 years.  "This  project  has  to 
happen  now  or  it  may  not  happen  at 
all." 

To  document  the  need  for  artist 
housing,  survey  forms  were  passed  out 
at  last  winter's  First  Annual  Year- 
Rounder's  Day  Celebration  at 
Provincetown  Town  Hall.  Since  then 
over  50  artists  have  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaires. Most  of  the  artists  said  that 
they  need  to  find  adequate  housing 
within  the  next  year  or  else  they'll  be 
moving  on.  PALISS,  a non-profit  cor- 
poration, approached  different  town 
agencies  and  boards,  including  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Provincetown's 
governing  body.  Some  of  the  plans  that 
have  been  explored  include  converting 
an  abandoned  building  on  MacMillan 
Wharf  into  artist  studio  space,  and  ac- 
quiring some  of  the  buildings  recent- 
ly vacated  at  the  neighboring  North 
Truro  Air  Force  Station. 

Jero  Nesson,  an  art  space  develop- 
ment consultant  for  the  Massachusetts 
Arts  and  Humanities  Council,  assists 
artists  across  the  state  in  acquiring  liv- 
ing and  studio  space.  He  became  in- 
volved with  PALISS  through  a request 
from  Florrie  Povrik  of  Provincetown's 
Community  Development  Office.  He 
had  previously  worked  with  the  state 
in  reconverting  abandoned  mill 
buildings  and  schools,  and  had  served 


as  Director  fo  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
muinity  in  Boston.  Nesson  defines 
housing  as,  "The  number  one  issue 
facing  visual  and  performing  artists" 
across  the  country.  When  he  first 
became  involved  with  the  search  for 
artist  housing  in  Provincetown,  he 
found  "a  very  desperate  situation."  He 
says  of  Provincetown,  "Artists  were 
being  priced  out  of  the  market,  rents 
were  escalating  tremendously,  there 
wasn't  much  in  the  way  of  building 
stock,  that  is  commercial  or  industrial 
buildings  that  could  be  converted  to 
studios,  and  the  artists  were  not 
organized  on  a formal  basis.  Province- 
town  is  clearly  in  a most  desperate 
situation." 

That's  the  bad  news.  The  good 
news  according  to  Nesson  is  the  sup- 
port from  the  town  for  PALISS.  He 
credits  the  Board  of  Selectmen  as  be- 
ing, "very  supportive  of  artists  and 
sensitive  to  their  needs.”  The  select- 
men were  the  ones  who  identified  the 

almost  2'/2  acre  site  (located  off 
Howland  Street  near  the  old  railroad 
right  of  way)  as  a possible  location  for 
artist  housing.  In  other  communities 
it  may  take  the  local  government  one 
to  two  years,  says  Nesson,  to  even 
perceive  that  there  is  a problem  with 
housing  for  artists. 

At  this  writing  PALISS  is  waiting 
for  state  funds  that  would  pay  for  an 
engineering  study  of  the  sight.  This 
would  determine  if  the  land  is 
buildable  and  how  much  and  what 
sort  of  construction  could  be  created, 
plans  for  what  the  buildings  would 
look  like  would  be  drawn  up.  PALISS 
hopes  to  build  cluster  housing  as  op- 
posed to  apartment  buildings.  If  the 
sight  can  handle  an  adequate  number 
of  live-in  studios  to  make  the  project 
worthwhile,  then  the  plan  will  be 
presented  to  the  voters  at  this  Oc- 
tober's Town  Meeting.  Nesson  wants 
to  present  a,  "concrete,  feasible 
project  — not  a pie-in-the-sky,"  to  the 
voters.  He  is  exploring  funding 
through  CEDAC  (Community 
Economic  Development  Assistance 
Corporation)  and  other  sources. 

The  voters  at  the  forthcoming  Oc- 
tober Town  Meeting  will  have  to 
authorize  the  selectmen  to  dispose  of 
the  land  and  zoning  ordinances  will 
have  to  be  amended.  Financing  will 
have  to  be  obtained  through  banks  or 
other  means.  The  artist  who  will  hve 
in  these  studios  will  have  to  come  up 
with  a certain  percentage  of  the  total 
cost.  Nesson  says  that  Provincetown 
was  recently  designated  a 
Massachusetts  Housing  Partnership 
Community  and  suggests  that  this  ar- 
tist housing  project  may  qualify  for 
subsidies.  The  only  cost  to  the  town 
for  this  project  would  be  the  initial 
donation  of  land,  which  no  one  else 
wants  at  the  moment.  The  artists 
would  be  responsible  for  obtaining 


financing.  An  artist  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  a unit  for  a large  profit. 
If  an  artist  wanted  to  move,  the  unit 
could  only  be  sold  for  the  original  pur- 
chase price  plus  a small  predetermined 
profit  percentage.  It  could  only  be  sold 
to  another  artist.  The  artist  must  have 
lived  here  year-round  for  at  least  one 
full  year.  This  would  allow  artists  who 
have  been  displaced  from  Pro- 
vincetown to  return.  The  artist  must 
be  productive.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
a person's  work  is  good  or  bad,  but  to 
determine  that  they  are  a working  ar- 
tists. Economically,  the  artist  must 
need  the  live-in  studio  space.  Neily 
doesn't  see  this  as  a problem  for  most 
artists  living  in  Provincetown,  as  long 
as  their  income  is  "below  wealthy." 
Even  the  moderate  income  artist  in 
Provincetown  can't  manage  the  cost  of 
both  living  and  studio  space. 

If  this  particular  project  comes  to 

fruition,  there  will  be  an  actual  "col- 
ony" of  artists  and  their  families  liv- 
ing on  a tract  of  land  year-round  in 

Provincetown.  PALISS  also  hopes  to 
build  a community  education  building 
on  the  land  that  would  enable  the  ar- 
tists living  there  to  teach  classes  for  the 
whole  community.  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  is  interested  in  coming 
down  to  teach  classes  in  the  educa- 
tional building  based  on  whatever  the 
town  wants,  and  that  includes  non-art 
subjects  such  as  business  and  accoun- 
ting. This  way  the  artists  hope  to 
return  something  to  the  town. 

Though  this  current  project  is 
designed  onlyfor  visual  artists, 
photographer  Khristine  Hopkins  who 
serves  with  Neilly  and  others  on 
PALISS's  Board  of  Directors,  says, 
"Ideally  we  don't  want  to  stop  there." 
Other  live-in  studio  space  needs  to  be 
found  for  other  projects,  and  eventual- 
ly they'd  like  to  include  artists  in  other 
disciphnes.  They  are  also  open  to  help- 
ing other  parts  of  the  community  who 
would  like  to  build  similar  housing 
projects.  "But  we're  starting  with  the 
visual  artists,"  says  Hopkins. 

In  a catalopgue  about  the  in- 
novative Sun  Gallery  (1950s)  pub- 
lished by  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum  for  a 1981 
exhibition,  Irving  Sandler  writes,  "And 
there  was  a great  deal  of  leisure  time. 
Those  who  could  take  a summer  off  in 
Provincetown  either  could  afford  to  do 
so,  or  could  easily  earn  enough  to  live 
on  by  working  part  time  . . . My  work 
week  was  under  fifteen  hours.  The 
following  season,  I shared  the  cellar  of 
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EXHIBITIONS 


David  Brown  Gallery  Jacob-Fanning  Gallery 


"I  like  the  idea  of  contradiction. Lots  of  times  I'm 
seduced  by  the  media  against  my  own  better  judg- 
ment, even  when  I'm  thinking  cynically  about  its 
intended  manipulations.  Sometimes  I think  there's 
an  irony  about  an  image  I am  about  to  use  and  once 
I've  made  it  part  of  a painting,  I've  transformed  it 
just  enough  to  inject  some  new  emotion.  My  feel- 
ings of  attraction  and  replusion  become  part  of  the 
painting.  A photo  of  a fashion  model  — a generic 
beauty — who  acts  out  cliched  emotion  for  a camera 
is  handy  for  endorsing  a product.  It's  all  fake  but, 
when  I use  an  image  like  this  and  even  alter  its  con- 
text, I find  that  I can  still  be  a sucker  for  the  effect 
it  originally  intended.  It  can  be  something  to  react 
against  but  somehow  the  challenge  is  in  my 
recognizing  this  simultaneous  empathy.  The  paint- 
ing is  the  second  generation  (or  the  third  when  you 
count  real  life)  of  an  idea  that  I may  or  may  not  be 
sympathetic  with.  I get  involved  with  trying  on 
another  hat,  playing  a role,  mimicking  what  I see 
and  through  that,  coming  up  with  something  new. 
The  image  is  changed  by  making  the  painting  — it's 
this  piling  up  of  meaning  that  interests  me  most,  the 
constant  presence  of  a flip  side.  And  it  brings  me 
back  continually  to  taking  an  existing  image  and 
twisting  it." 

Gina  Fiedel 
August  29— September  11,  1986 


David  Carbone  “Man  in  a Glass  Box’’ 


' 'In  these  sideshow  paintings  I play  a game  with 
objects  and  images  that  point  towards  the  unreality 
of  everyday  life.  I think  that  in  a picture  the  com- 
position must  symbolize  the  idea,  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  image.  Each  idea  guides  the  arrangement  of 
forms,  not  some  general  idea  of  beauty  or  good  taste; 
ultimately  a well  composed  work  is  symbolic." 

David  Carbone 
August  29 — September  11,  1986 


"I  want  to  create  wearable  jewelry  art, 
unique,  colorful,  and  on  the  advance  edge  of  con- 
temporary sculpture.  My  pieces  adorn  unex- 
pected as  well  as  traditional  parts  of  the  body:  the 
calf,  ankle,  torso,  waist,  under  the  arm,  neck, 
wrist.  The  designs  are  bold  and  futuristic.  The 
pieces  are  light  and  comfortable  because  of  the 
use  of  anodized  aluminum  as  the  basic  metal.  I 
use  vibrant  color  to  delineate  the  shape  of  the 
sculpture.  This  mutual  enhancement  of  color, 
form,  and  image  is  my  primary  aesthetic  concern. 

I blend  modern  and  traditional  metals  with 
layers  of  permanent  color  to  create  adornments 
that  are  modern,  sophisticated,  and  (hopefully), 
timeless." 

Anne  Krohn  Graham 
August  29  — September  11,  1986 


Robert  Longley  “On  Lower  Pearl’’ 

' 'You  may  have  seen  me  riding  around  Province- 
town  on  my  bicycle,  with  a palette  in  one  hand  and 
easel  strapped  across  the  rear  wheel.  My  bicycle  is 
my  portable  studio.  It  gets  me  to  my  painting  spots 
and  it  has  an  artistic  pedigree.  Its  brand  name  is 
'Hawthorne.' 

"I  came  to  Provincetown  because  of  Henry 
Hensche;  Henry  came  because  of  Charles 
Hawthorne.  My  bike  came  because  of  me. 

"The  real  subjects  of  my  paintings  are  the  chang- 
ing effects  of  hght,  but  I am  intrigued  by  unusual 
colors,  shapes  and  patterns  as  well.  Provincetown 
and  the  Lower  Cape  are  full  of  wonderful  places  to 
observe  those  effects.  In  addition,  the  people  who 
live  here  are  generally  sympathetic  and  supportive 
of  artists  and  don't  mind  if  one  stands  by  their  front 
window  every  morning  for  three  weeks  while  work- 
ing on  a painting." 

Robert  Longley 

August21  — September  30 

Hyena 


Francisco  Mendez-Diez  “El  Caballo’’ 


"These  are  images  of  pre-revolutionary  Cuba  where 
I grew  up,  and  modern-day  America.  1 have  become 
fascinated  by  the  violence  of  these  societies,  the  rela- 
tionship between  criminals  and  victims.  I am  told 
I draw  automatically,  as  if  possessed  by  this 
vision  — perhaps  that  is  so." 

Francisco  Mendez-Diez 


"The  knowledge  and  visions  I have  are  a gift  to  the 
artist  — no  others  have  them.  I have  seen  the  power 
that  existed  before  creation  — before  God,  before  the 
Devil." 

Louco  (Bahia,  Brasil) 


Long  Point  Gallery 


Robert  Motherwell  asked  Provincetown  Arts  to  clarify  and 
amplify  the  following  statement  that  appeared  in  the  August 
issue:  "Motherwell  credits  Arthur  Berger  with  introducing 
him  to  Modernism." 

Motherwell  explained  that  he  did  not  meet  Arthur  Berger 
at  Harvard  (they  had  sequentially  studied  under  the  same 
philosophy  professor,  D.  W.  Prall,  but  were  never  in  the 
same  class  at  the  same  time);  rather,  Motherwell  met  Berger 
for  the  first  time  in  Paris— "I  was  in  Paris  working  on  my 
Delacroix  thesis  for  Harvard,  and  also  painting.  I got  to  know 
Arthur,  sitting  in  the  Cafe  Flore,  and  we  would  meet  there. 
1 said  to  him,  'My  father  insists  I get  a doctorate  — this  was 
the  late  thirties,  the  depth  of  the  Depression  — 'as  an 
insurance  policy.’ 

"I  was  in  France  a year  and  a half.  I had  my  first  one- 
man  show  at  Raymond  Duncan's  Gallery.  At  the  end  I might 
have  returned  to  California,  because  I could  not  go  back  to 
Harvard:  Whitehead  had  retired,  Prall  had  dropped  dead, 
and  the  Philosophy  Department  had  become  a citadel  of 
mathematical  logic,  a subject  farthest  from  my  interest.  I said 
to  Berger,  'What  shall  I do?' 

"Arthur  said,  'Your  father  doesn't  care  what  you  get 
your  PhD  in.  Why  not  get  it  in  art  history,  which  is  your 
real  interest.'  I said,  Tm  really  interested  in  modernist  art. 
Is  there  anyone  in  the  country  with  this  interest?'  Berger 
said,  'Yes,  there  is  a person.  Meyer  Shapiro  at  Columbia 
University.' 

"The  University  said  I was  not  qualified  because  I had 
no  degree  in  art  history,  but  they  let  me  in  at  my  own  risk. 
Shapiro  introduced  me  to  Seligman,  who  introduced  me  to 
other  painters.  Shapiro  was  aware  that  the  European  Sur- 
realists were  a real  brotherhood,  and  perhaps  he  also  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me,  who  used  to  visit  Shapiro  at  night,  until  one 
night  he  said,  'Meet  some  painters.  They  can  teach  you 
more.'  Then  they  became  my  teachers." 

Christopher  Busa 


Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery 


Fritz  Bultman  “Untitled” 


"When  we  experience,  we  use  our  instincts  and 
our  senses  as  well  as  our  brains  and  aesthetic 
acumen.  Experience  turning  into  art  develops  by 
trial  and  error;  it  develops  organically  by  growth  and 
failure,  resolving  both.  The  art  of  experience  arises 
from  all  the  senses  at  once,  including  the  intellect 
as  a means  of  sensual  apprehending.  The  instincts 
that  take  over  at  such  time  always  yield  something 
surprising  and  unexpected.  This  sense  of  opening  up 
the  artist  to  his  own  vision,  of  revealing  to  him 
something  at  once  obvious  and  completely  unex- 
pected, comprises  a part  of  the  visionary  sense  of 
the  arts." 

Fritz  Bultman 
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Kendall  Art  Gallery 


Rosemary  Cove 


"These  works  were  funded  by  a National  En- 
dowment residency  Grant.  Ninety  new  works  were 
produced  out  of  2000  pounds  of  clay.  My  love  of  clay 
was  enhanced  by  an  intense  interest  in  glaze,  by 
abandoning  the  conventional  separation  of  ceramics 
and  sculpture,  by  breaking  old  bonds  and  creating 
new  unions.  Caught  in  the  pressure  of  metaphor,  the 
thing  depicted  is  enhanced  by  the  unexpected  jump 
out  of  the  metaphorical  contest  between  idea  and 
form,  a Jump  that  surprises  and  delights." 

Rosemary  Cove 


Walter  Dorrell  ‘‘Taken  from  Nature” 


"Many  people  have  remarked  upon  how  dif- 
ferently I seem  to  handle  my  still  life  work  from  my 
landscape  work.  While  the  pleasure  in  doing  both 
kinds  of  work  seems  equal  to  me,  they  come  out  of 
totally  different  experiences.  Painting  on  location, 
I am  looking  for  the  chance  scene,  the  evanescent 
momentary  play  of  light  over  the  landscape  — the 
fugitive  light  of  the  Cape  always  teases  the  artist. 
The  still-life  represents  not  a real  'moment'  of  life 
but  an  imaginary  one,  that  takes  on  a life  of  its  own. 
I can  manipulate  the  light  sources,  and  the  play  of 
shadow  becomes  unpredictable.  Even  though  light 
is  what  gives  my  subject  its  life  and  vitality,  I have 
recently  been  working  with  black  ink  and  water- 
color.  I respect  black  enormously,  and  have  learned 
to  see  light  differently  from  black's  point  of  view. 

"In  showing  a group  of  my  life  drawings  for  the 
first  time  this  summer,  I am  amazed  at  others' 
amazement  that  I also  love  doing  this  type  of  work. 
What  ties  it  all  together  for  me,  is,  I suppose,  a feel- 
ing for  the  weight,  beauty  and  suggestiveness  of  line, 
an  important  part  of  all  my  watercolors.  I take  lots 
of  chances  in  the  life-drawing  studio;  its  not  just  an 
exercise  in  drawing  but  an  opportunity  to  express 
what  the  human  body  can  say  in  a drawing  to  the 
viewer.  The  sensual  and  erotic  features  of  the  nude 
are  sometimes  exaggerated  by  cropping  of  the  figure 
in  ways  that  I find  pleasing.  I like  the  idea  that  I'm 
drawing  bodies,  not  just  'studying  the  figure.'  'Body' 
is  a good  word. 


Walter  Dorrell 


Tennyson  Gallery 


Frank  Milby  ‘‘Waterfront” 


' 'I  am  most  myself  when  I am  least  Milbyesque, 
and  experiencer  rather  than  a knower  of  myself.  You 
have  got  to  paint.  Pretty  soon,  the  painting  paints 
itself.  I was  out  in  a canoe  of  a foggy  day  and  the 
seagulls  were  skimming  the  water.  My  canoe  was 
skimming  the  water,  my  paddle  made  a noise  in  the 
water  hke  the  cry  of  a gull.  Back  at  the  studio,  I 
painted  this,  the  whole  feeling  of  the  seagull. 

"What  strikes  me  when  choosing  a subject  for 
a painting  is  the  combination  of  mood,  light,  and 
place.  I particularly  enjoy  the  breakwater  near  my 
house  — the  color  of  the  rocks,  the  shapes  themselves 
become  abstractions,  even  though  my  paintings  are 
done  in  a realistic  manner. 

"Painting,  for  me,  is  a solitary  endeavor.  You, 
the  canvas,  and  the  paints.  You  take  the  brush  and 
it  slides  down  the  canvas.  When  it  works,  it's 
fantastic." 

Frank  Milby 
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Marian  Roth 

“Underwater” 

' 'Drawn  by  the  luminescense  and  pure  abstrac- 
tion of  light  under  the  water,  I have  begun  to  make 
pictures  there.  My  current  show  represents  a 
dramatic  change  for  me  from  the  landscape  to  the 
figure  and  from  the  palpable  earth  and  sky  to  the 
magic  of  underwater,  where  everything  shimmers 
in  an  almost  monochromatic  bath  of  blues  and 

greens." 

Marian  Roth 

Panache  Designs  Concepts 


The  Carriage  House  at  Panache 


"Panache  occupies  two  parts  of  the  8 West  Main 
complex.  The  design  office  is  in  the  upstairs  gallery 
of  the  main  building.  This  gallery  will  house  an  ever- 
changing  exhibit  of  fine  art  and  exceptional  crafts 
by  internationally-acclaimed  artists.  Special  em- 


phasis will  be  given  to  larger,  more  important  works 
such  as  the  abstract  paintings  of  Provincetown  ar- 
tist Romanos  Rizk,  the  oversize  serigraphs  of  Janet 
Sorokin  and  the  pictorial  weavings  of  Wellfleet  ar- 
tist Marjorie  Eisenger. 

Hayes  O.  Black 
Richard  Polak 

David  Wright  Gallery 


"Art  encompases  as  many  facets  as  the  many 
people  who  bring  it  into  existence.  The  result  of  the 
piece  encountered,  1 think,  is  to  leave  the  viewer  in 
an  altered  and  hopefully  better  state.  For  the  artist, 
it  is  the  movement  through  and  beyond  the  pro- 
blems encountered  that  takes  him  or  her  to  a higher 
plane. 

' 'When  you  commit  yourself  to  this  field  it's  im- 
portant to  realize  that  you  will  never  arrive,  that  you 
will  always  be  exploring,  moving  on  to  deepen  and 
build  upon  what  you  have  already  learned  in  the 
hopes  that  you  will  expand  the  limits  of  art  as  we 
know  experience  it." 

Bubba  Geiger 


Provincetown  Group  Gallery 


Director’s  Invitational 
A Provincetown  Cross-section 
August  31— September  14 

"Harry  was  suffering  from  a gangrenous  foot 
and  his  doctor  told  him  that  if  he  drank  he  would 
die  immediately  and  if  he  didn't  drink  he  would  die 
in  two  weeks.  So  as  the  Beachcomber's  resident  poet 
and  whiskey  mooch,  he  decided  to  die  with  his  boots 
on. 

"I  told  Harry  for  year  that  I had  a friend,  a 
Shakespearean  actor,  who  was  much  better  at 
quoting  Skakespeare  than  he  was.  My  friend  came 

as  my  guest  one  night  to  the  Beachcombers  and  had 

no  idea  that  Harry  had  decided  to  cash  in  his  chips 
that  night.  Harry  was  in  ecstasy  as  my  friend  out- 
quoted  him  in  Shakespeare  and  Harry  kept  shoving 
his  empty  glass  in  the  direction  of  anybody  with  a 
bottle.  All  of  us,  myself  included,  pushed  the  bottle 
in  his  direction.  I told  him  to  take  his  own  goddamn 
wormwood,  but  don't  make  me  a part  of  it. 

"Harry's  death  that  night  is  a Provincetown 
legend,  about  the  way  the  town  priest  and  his  friend 
struggled  over  the  body  to  get  it  cremated  as  re- 
quested, after  Harry  had  converted  to  Catholicism 
on  his  deathbed,  knowing  at  that  time  it  was  against 
Catholic  law  to  be  cremated.  " 

John  Kearney 


John  Kearney  ‘ Harry  Kemp  ’ 
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“Open  The  Gates’ 


Elise  Asher  is  largely  self- 
taught  as  a painter.  She 
devoted  her  early  adult- 
hood to  writing  poetry, 
publishing  in  celebrated 
small  magazines  such  as  Poetry  and 
Partisan  Review.  In  1955  The  Meander- 
ing Absolute  was  published,  her  selec- 
tion of  elliptical,  suggestive  poems 
which  contain  odd  lines  of  urgency. 
One  poem,  "To  a Painter,”  cheerfully 
declares  "the  rules  are  few,"  then  adds 
the  afterthought,  "Ah,  and  maker, 
mark!” 

"Marking"  is  the  activity  that  con- 
nects the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting,  as  Asher  discovered  when 
she  moved  to  New  York  in  1948  and 
shifted  her  preoccupation  from  words 
to  images,  a subtle  shift  for  a poet  who 
took  pride  in  her  visual  sense,  as 
hinted  in  her  poem  "Posing  Nude," 
where  the  space  between  the  nude 
model  and  the  sketching  artist  is  a 
transparent  space,  more  naked  than 
the  nude,  invisible  as  air,  which  yet 
prolongs  the  experience  of  seeing  by 
adding  something,  "however  brutal/  or 
serene/  or  momentarily  unseen."  In- 
variably, Asher  adds  to  her  paintings 
some  reference  to  calligraphy  — 
writing  viewed  as  visual  rather  than 


Elise  Asher 


a verbal  art.  She  tends  to  deface  he  sur- 
face with  shiny  squiggles  of  enameled 
nonsense,  often  silver  or  orange,  a sur- 
face glitter  which  assists  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  her  narrative,  obliging  us  to 
view  her  symbolism  in  its  visual 
(rather  than  its  literary)  aspect.  She 
often  affixes  a sheet  of  plexiglass  to  her 
canvas,  creating  a plane  of  trans- 
parency inflected  with  a doodling  like 
illegible  graffiti,  a layering  of  whimsey 
and  irrelevancy  superimposed  upon 
her  serious  themes. 

Other  paintings  do  without  the 
device  of  plexiglass.  In  this  exhibition, 
"Open  the  Gates"  disguises  Asher's 
familiar  semantic  loops  as  filigrees  in 
the  several  chains  which  are  draped  at 
measured  intervals  on  the  slope  of  the 
landscape.  The  painting  borrows  its 
title  from  an  early  poem  by  Stanley 
Kunitz,  where  the  gate  represents  the 
occasion  for  the  artist  to  claim  vision- 
ary power— a "terrible  threshold" 
which  the  artist  crosses  at  the  peril  of 
his  past  self.  In  Asher's  painting  there 
is  no  gate,  and  the  threshold  becomes 
a red  throne,  waiting  unoccupied  as  a 
white,  gangly  bird  rises  from  white 
clouds,  fettered  by  the  very  key  that 
is  presumably  an  instrument  of 
liberation. 


Lester  Johnson's  frequent 
subject  is  the  individual 
seen  in  his  anonymous 
aspect  as  a member  of  a 
group  or  crowd.  When  he 
was  younger,  Johnson's  figures  were 
often  old  and  seedy,  thick-shouldered 
shadows  that  jostled  for  space  as  they 
marched  laterally  from  left  to  right 
across  the  canvas,  their  elbows  often 
cropped  out  of  frame.  (Now  that  he  is 
older,  he  often  portrays  leggy-looking 
women  in  costume  jewelry  and  doll- 
red  lips  strutting  with  their  tight- 
jeaned  urban  squires.)  Johnson  was  an 
emerging  artist  during  the  middle  fif- 
ties when  the  first  generation  abstract 
expressionists  were  becoming  ex- 
tablished.  In  Provincetown  he  had  a 
one-man  show  at  the  lively  Sun 
Gallery  every  summer  for  the  five 
summers  it  stayed  open.  Other  artists 
showing  at  the  Sun  included;  Robert 
Beauchamp,  John  Grillo,  Red  Grooms, 
Mimi  Gross,  Angelo  Ippolito,  Allen 
Kaprow,  Alex  Katz,  Jack  Lamed,  Mar- 
cia Marcus,  Jay  Milder,  Jan  Muller  and 
Tony  Vevers.  As  a group,  these  atists 
were  experimenting  with  figuration 
turning  away  from  the  turning  away 
from  the  geatural  tendency  in  abstract 
expressionism  which  "was  suspect  as 
being  too  established,"  Irving  Sandler 
remarks  in  his  "Provincetown  in  the 
Fifties:  A Memoir.”  ^ 


After  the  Sun  Gallery  closed, 
Johnson  showed  in  Provincetown  at 
the  HCE  Gallery.  The  gallery  owner 
was  Nathan  Halper,  a James  Joyce 
scholar  noted  especially  for  his  com- 
mentary on  Finnegans  Wake.  Halper, 
respecting  Joyce's  innunction  that  his 
ideal  reader  should  have  an  ideal 
insomnia,  named  his  gallery  for 
Humphrey  Chimpden  Earwicker,  the 
pub  owner  who  dreams  the  Wake. 
(Perhaps  Halper  saw  a likeness  bet- 
ween the  pub  owner  and  the  gallery 
owner.)  In  Lester  Johnson's  watercolor 
portrait  of  Joyce,  the  eyes  are  obscured 
in  murkey  speactacles,  the  feet  are 
blurred,  the  hands  do  different  things, 
but  each  figure  is  an  aspect  of  Joyce, 
as  Johnson  implies  in  his  title  "There 
Were  Three  Men  in  Him."  Together, 
the  figures  aspire  toward  a col- 
laborative monumentality,  even  as 
they  elbow  their  way  to  individual 
distinction  in  small  details,  as  in  the 
posture  of  the  figure  who  stands  apart, 
observing  his  two  other  selves. 
Johnson  provides  a visual  equivalent 
of  Joyce's  narrative  technique  in 
which  recurrent  events  incorporate 
the  memory  of  the  repetition:  "he 
would  caligulate  by  multiplicables  . . . 
until  he  seesaw  by  neatUght  of  the 
liquor  wheretwin  'twas  born,"  as 
Joyce  puts  it  on  page  two  of  the  Wake. 


Out-takes  from  the  “Cross  Currents’’  Catalogue 


By  Christopher  Busa 


“There  Were  Three  Men  in  Him”  Lester  Johnson 


uring  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  culminat- 
ing in  a 1982  Guggenheim 
the  year  he  died.  Jack 
Tworkov  pursued  a type 


of  painting  which  asserted  the  primacy 
of  structure  as  a means  of  containing 
the  abstract  expressionistic  values  of 
intuition  and  spontaneity,  which  he 
had  pioneered  during  the  fifties.’ 


Tworkov's  late  works  employ  the  grid 
as  a sort  of  analogue  for  the  organiza- 
tion powers  of  the  intellect,  while  the 
surfaces  of  his  subdued  colors,  trapped 
within  rectangular,  trapezoidal  or 
triangular  areas  of  the  canvas,  are 
heavily  inflected  with  an  agitated 
brushwork,  suggesting  emotional  in- 
tensities. "All  that  exists  is  contained," 
Towrkov  wrote  in  1959  in  the 
magazine  It  Is,  "A  container  must  be 
closed  to  what  it  contains.  But  it  can 
be  open  to  other  substances.  A net  is 
closed  to  fish  and  open  to  the  water, 
as  it  must  be."  Like  a net  thrown  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  Tworkov's 
grid  was  a means  of  capturing  emotion 
without  altering  its  nature  by  the 
method  of  capture.  "The  grid  is  like 
the  sea,"  he  summarized  in  a last  in- 
terview, "you  can  fish  in  it." 

Tworkov  had  separate,  extended 
periods  in  which  he  was  active  in 
Provincetown's  summer  colony,  the 
first  from  1923  to  1934,  the  second 
from  1954  until  his  death.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Provincetown,  initially  as  an 


art  student,  he  had  already  studied  in 
New  York  with  Charles  Hawthorne  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  In 
Provincetown  he  was  briefly  a student 
of  Ross  Moffett  who  introduced  him 
to  Karl  Knaths,  "more  than  anybody 
my  teacher,"  Tworkov  said.  (Knaths 
based  his  color  practice  on  chromatic 
intervals  derived  from  the  Ostwald 
color  wheel,  a method  as  systematic  as 
the  Fibonaci  progression  which 
Tworkov  employed.) 

Prior  to  his  final  period,  Tworkov 
sought  to  build  structure  through  sur- 
face, through  the  layered  slant 
gestures  of  his  brushstrokes,  as  is  ap- 
parent in  his  untitled  charcoal  draw- 
ing in  this  exhibit.  Tworkov's  stylistic 
oscillations,  between  objective  struc- 
ture and  personal  expression,  had  a 
salutary  moral  dimension,  articulated 
by  John  Russell  who  read  the  late 
paintings  "as  a metaphor  for  a society 
in  which  everybody  gives  up 
something  and  gets  in  return  a great 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  mutual 
tenderness." 
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By  Rose  Slivka 


Crosscurrents”  is  an 
exchange  exhibition 
between  the  Guild  Hall 
Museum  in  East  Hampton 
and  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum. The  ex- 
hibition is  a selection  from  each  in- 
stitution's collection  of  the  works  of  its 
resident  artists,  largely  a population  of 
summer  regulars,  and  poses  com- 
parisons between  the  two  northeast 
seaside  colonies  that  surely  were  most 
influential,  reflective  and  generative  of 
much  of  what  has  happened  in 
modern  American  art.  Artists  go 
where  other  artists  go  and  even  more 
so  in  the  summertime,  especially  those 
going  from  New  York,  where  most  of 
the  artists  lived  and  worked.  Curated 
by  Ellen  O’Donnell,  director  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum,  and  Helen  A.  Harrison, 
Guild  Hall  consultant  curator,  the  ex- 
hibitions took  place  simultaneously  in 
July. 

The  Provincetown  exhibition  by 
no  means  reflects  the  total  picture  of 
the  illustriousness  of  its  community. 
To  us,  in  East  Hampton,  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  find  no  works  by  its  most 
notable  artists  — Franz  Kline  and  Mark 
Rothko— and  inferior  works  by  others, 
including  Hans  Hofmann.  While  the 
exhibition  gives  the  flavor  of  spirited 
creation  and  the  excitement  of  work 
pouring  out  from  studios  and  the 
legendary  art  schools,  it  is  by  no  means 
a complete  roster  of  who  was  there, 
what  made  who  happen,  not  to  speak 
of  who  made  what.  The  collection,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  largely  as 
the  result  of  haphazard  gifts  by  the  ar- 
tists and  collectors.  The  resulting 
show,  uneven  and  incomplete,  is  a 
varied  assortment  with  landscape  the 
dominant  theme.  According  to  B.H. 
Friedman  and  April  Kingsley,  both  of 
whom  write  spirited  essays  in  the  ex- 
cellent catalogue  accompanying  the 
show,  the  Art  Association  was  not 
open  or  hospitable  to  the  abstrac- 
tionists until  1957  when  its  annual 
summer  show  was  juried  by  Robert 
Motherwell  and  Byron  Brown  as  a 
double  jury,  one  for  "modern"  and 
one  for  "traditional."  This,  despite  the 
presence,  since  1935,  of  the  great  and 


Rose  Silvka  is  art  critic  for  The  East  Hampton 
Star. 


vigorous  expressionist  painter  and 
teacher  Hans  Hofmann,  whose 
Provincetown  school  became  the 
summer  Mecca  for  every  serious  stu- 
dent and  artist.  Stories  would  drift 
down  to  us  here  in  East  Hampton 
through  Harold  Rosenberg  who  would 
make  an  annual  pilgrimage  once  every 
summer  to  visit  with  Hofmann  and 
check  out  the  situation.  We  had  no 
comparable  school  here,  no  com- 
parable dynamic  teacher,  only  work- 
ing artists  willing  to  share  with 
students  from  time  to  time.  Hofmann's 
energy  and  ideas  were  contagious  and 
the  list  of  his  students  reads  as  an  art- 
world  hall  of  fame  — Lee  Krasner, 
Nicholas  Carone,  Larry  Rivers,  Robert 
De  Niro,  George  McNeil,  Fritz 
Bultman,  Perle  Fine.  They  also  studied 
at  his  New  York  art  school.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  was  the  focal  point 
for  the  generation  of  American  artists 
that  emerged  in  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
The  Hofmann  drawing  shown  in  this 
exhibition,  an  untitled  mixed  media  — 
crayon,  watercolor,  ink  on  paper  — 
seems  somewhat  tame  and  delicate  in 
the  context  of  the  strong,  robust, 
freewheeling  abundance  that 
characterizes  his  work. 

That  Hans  Hofmann  and  Edwin 
Dickinson  lived  in  the  same  intimate 
area  but  did  not  appear  to  have  much 
to  say  to  or  about  each  other  further 
expresses  the  distance  between 
abstractionists  and  representational  ar- 
tists that  characterized  the  time  and 
the  place.  In  East  Hampton,  abstract 
expressionism  had  taken  its  place 
along  with  everything  else  as  it  does 
in  New  York.  By  the  time  the  Kootz 
Gallery  artists  were  sitting  only  on 
each  other's  blankets  on  Georgica 
Beach,  very  clubby,  while  we  gathered 
around  Harold  Rosenberg  as  he  talk- 
ed and  laughed  with  us  daily  beginn- 
ing at  4:30  pm  on  Louse  Point  Beach, 
the  collectors  were  infiltrating  the 
scene  and  de  Kooning  was  king.  Here, 
where  people  have  big  studios,  big  par- 
ties, big  money,  big  ideas,  Pro- 
vincetown seemed  little,  remote, 
regressed. 

Was  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
abstraction  in  East  Hampton  the  con- 
sequence of  its  closer  ties  to  New  York 
as  well  as  the  previous  influx  of  the 
surrealists  during  the  forties  and 
World  War  II?  (particularly  Max  Ernst, 
and  the  patronage  of  Peggy  Gug- 
genheim who  championed  the  abstrac- 
tionists and  gave  Jackson  Pollock  his 
first  big  show  at  her  New  York  gallery 
"Art  of  This  Century"). 

In  East  Hampton,  the  big  New 
York  artworld  is  ever  present.  It's  like 


being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  — 
the  ultimate  state  of  being  for  the  tru- 
ly modern  person.  At  bottom  line, 
that's  the  difference.  Once  you  go  up 
to  P-town  for  the  summer,  you  stay 
put.  In  East  Hampton  mobihty  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  The  resulting 
fragmentation,  fits  and  starts  work 
ways,  frenzy,  fine  feathers,  fabulous 
and  fantastic  friends,  fortune  on  the 
make,  are  intersected  by  the  Montauk 
Highway  over  which  there's  lots  of 
backing  and  forthing  in  good  cars  not 
only  to  and  from  New  York  but  to 
Southampton,  Bridgehampton  and 
points  in  between.  Everyone  here  is  in 
motion  whizzing  by.  One  assumes  it  to 
be  the  next  party,  the  next  opening,  the 
next  big  step  to  success  and  more 
visibility  in  the  New  York  market. 

The  place  is  teeming  with 
YAPpies  — Young  Art  Professionals  — 
also  in  upward  mobility,  and  ac- 
cording to  my  visionary  observer  of 
the  scene,  Richard  Minsky  (the  great 
maker  of  books),  they  consist  of  five 
interchangeable  roles:  the  artist,  the 
writer,  the  dealer,  the  collector,  the 
curator.  And  they  switch  roles  fast, 
like  magicians'  handkerchiefs,  with 
the  hand  being  quicker  than  the  eye 
and  particularly  the  underhand.  The 
artist  becomes  the  writer  and  vice  ver- 
sa, the  dealer  becomes  the  artist,  the 
curator  becomes  the  dealer,  and  so 
forth.  I have  the  idealistic  notion  that 
things  are  quieter  in  Provincetown, 
still  innocent  enough  to  honor  an  ar- 
tist who  does  not  become  rich  and 
famous,  still  respectful  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  noble  failure,  without  all  those 
pressures  for  success.  A Uttle  stodgier, 
a little  more  laid  back,  a little  more 
closed  to  the  flash  and  dash,  a little 
closer  to  the  way  it  was  when  no  one 
thought  of  becoming  an  artist  because 
you  could  make  a living  at  it.  It  was 
a way  of  thinking  about  life  and  aspir- 
ing to  be  worthy  to  engage  it  at  its 
highest,  most  holy  place  — art. 

. This  is  a nostalgic  show  for 
remembering  the  way  it  was,  and 
maybe  in  Provincetown,  it  still  is: 
When  the  practice  of  art  was  more  of 
an  underground  activity  and  you 
belonged  to  a secret  society  of  your 
own  kind —your  little  band  of  misfits. 
If  you  fit,  you  didn't  belong,  a 
necessary  contradiction  in  the  overall 
sense  of  the  difference  between  you 
and  "them",  the  outside  non-art 
world.  Those  who  could  take  off  for 
the  entire  summer  by  living  cheap  in 
ramshackle  little  houses  and  without 
a car  went  up  to  Provincetown  and  its 
dunes  and  docks,  bohemian  parties, 
narrow  streets,  easy  and  comfortable 


access  of  artists  to  each  other.  It  was 
more  of  an  extension  of  Greenwich 
Village,  with  artists  painting  out  of 
doors  in  that  special  light,  and  easels 
in  evidence  everywhere,  on  the  docks, 
in  the  dunes,  and  in  the  narrow  streets. 
In  East  Hampton,  you  work  indoors. 
Rarely  do  you  seen  any  evidence  of 
artmaking  except  by  invitation  to 
beautiful  studios  and  at  the  many 
galleries.  In  Provincetown  you  can 
show  up  on  someone's  doorstep.  In 
East  Hampton  you  telephone  before 
you  come  knocking  on  the  door. 

Since  the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties artists  have  begun  to  drift  down  to 
East  Hampton  from  Provincetown. 
Among  those  in  this  show  who 
became  residents  of  these  parts  are: 
Robert  Ritchenburg,  Adolp  Gottlieb, 

Perle  Fine,  Howard  Kanovitz,  Peter 
Busa,  Marcia  Marcus,  Robert 
Beauchamp,  Lester  Johnson,  Lee 
Krasner,  Larry  Rivers,  Jane  Freilicher, 
Ibram  Lassaw,  among  others.  This 
show  is  tender  tribute  to  a 100  year  old 
history  of  an  art  colony  which  got 
serious  at  the  beginnings  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  Among  works  of  the  thir- 
ties and  forties  are  a wonderful  pencil 
on  paper  drawing  by  Edwin  Dickin- 
son, a semi-abstract  still  life  by  Karl 
Knaths;  from  the  fifties,  and  imagin- 
ary landscape  by  Adolf  Gottlied;  from 
the  sixties,  a cast  bronze  abstract 
sculpture  by  Fritz  Bultman,  a dreamy 
portrait  by  Milton  Avery;  from  the 
seventies  and  eighties  sculpture  by 
Lila  Katzen  and  Paul  Bowen  and  paint- 
ing by  Judith  Rothschild.  Throughout, 
there  are  abstractions  of  varying  sizes 
and  media  from  every  style  and  direc- 
tion, including  outstanding  works  by 
Jack  Tworkow,  Angelo  Ippolito,  John 
Grillo,  Leo  Manso,  Nanno  de  Groot. 
Among  the  landscape  gems  are  those 
by  Jan  Muller,  Wolf  Kahn,  Lily  Har- 
mon, Henry  Varnum  Poor,  Arthur 
Cohen.  There  is  a mysterious  horizon- 
tal oil  "The  Long  Pier,"  by  Paul  Resika 
that  is  resonant  with  its  brooding  on 
Is-ness;  there  are  gardens  by  Nora 
Speyer  and  Sideo  Fromboluti,  Elise 
Asher's  painting  of  a mythical  white 
phoenix-like  bird  is  her  meditation  on 
her  husband  Stanley  Kunitz's  poem 
"Open  the  Gates,"  while  Sydney 
Simon  does  a rather  remarkable 
wooden  assemblage  portrait  of  Stanley 
Kunitz  who,  at  age  80,  is  certainly  the 
poet  of  Provincetown,  source  of  in- 
spiration for  so  many  of  his  poems. 
Among  the  surprises  was  a purple  and 
green  figurative  painting  by  Emilio 
Cruz,  and  Renata  Ponsold's  fine 
photographic  study  of  Robert 
Motherwell. 
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Kind  of  Blue 
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1800-1950.”  Asa  related  exhibition,  as 
part  of  its  ongoing  Matrix  series,  the 
museum  installed  15  works  by 
Thompson  including  what  is  arguably 
his  masterpiece,  "Garden  of  Music” 
(1946),  an  enormous  canvas  depicting 
an  assemblage  of  avant-garde  jazz 
musicians  who  were  friends  of  the  ar- 
tist. The  Thompson  exhibition  was 
reviewed  by  Douglas  C.  McGill  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  quotes  the  show's 
curator,  Andrea  Miller-Keller  as  saying 
that,  "I  think  the  paintings  are  ripe  for 
a new  appreciation.  They  have  a kind 
of  ambiguity,  both  a rejoicing  and  an 
ominous  quality,  which  is  very  much 
in  vogue  now.  When  the  paintings 
were  first  presented,  we  were 
distracted  by  other  concerns  — it  was 
the  beginning  of  Minimalism.  Now  its 
much  easier  to  see  his  innovations.” 

One  of  the  ironies  of  curating  an 
exhibition  is  how  much  the  concept 
can  change  from  the  original  idea  and 
inspiration  to  the  final  show.  The  idea 
for  "Kind  of  Blue”  has  been  in  a gesta- 
tion process  for  a number  of  years.  In 
its  original  state  the  show  seemed  very 
avant-garde.  But  now  that  the  show  is 
on  the  wall,  and  there  for  all  to  see,  it 
is  remarkable  timely.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a number  of  key  individuals 
are  deeply  committed  to  making  these 
artists  more  widely  known.  An  exhibi- 
tion such  as  "Kind  of  Blue”  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  in- 
terest and  generosity  of  artists,  dealers, 
collectors,  curators,  and  friends. 

After  considering  a number  of  op- 
tions, the  thrust  of  the  exhibition  has 
been  to  focus  on  four  artists  who  lived 
and  worked  in  Provincetown.  Of  these 
artists,  Pilgrim  had  ceased  to  live  in 
Provincetown  by  the  time  that  Thomp- 
son and  Cruz  were  in  residence.  While 
Cruz  and  Thompson  were  close 

friends,  they  were  acquainted  with 
Andrews  who  moved  in  different 
circles.  Thompson  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  jazz  world,  an  interest 
that  Cruz  only  partly  shared,  because 
he  had  no  interest  in  its  drug-oriented 
lifestyle. 

Overtly  the  four  artists  have  a 
great  deal  in  common.  And  this  was 
certainly  central  to  my  thinking  in 
wanting  to  bring  them  together  for  this 
exhibition.  But  the  more  closely  I have 
become  involved  with  their  work,  the 
more  distinctly  individualistic  they  ap- 
pear to  me.  The  more  deeply  one 
delves  into  their  remarkable  and 
powerful  work  the  less  inclined  one 
becomes  to  want  to  make  generic  com- 
ments. It  is  in  fact  the  very  diversity 
of  their  work  that  gives  the  exhibition 
its  special  interest.  But  what  they 
clearly  have  in  common  is  an  urge  to 
resolve  the  conditions  of  the  external 
world  that  we  live  in  and  to  balance 
that  with  a spiritual  and  visionary 
world  that  lives  within  us. 


During  the  summer  season 
in  the  early  1950s  Earle 
Pilgrim  maintained  a 
jewelry  shop  at  393 
Commercial  Street  where 
he  showed  his  own  work,  as  well  as 
other  artists  that  he  admired.  Pilgrim, 
who  was  born  on  march  14,  1923  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York  died  in  New 
York  on  August  5,  1976,  came  to 
Provincetown  to  be  a part  of  the  art 
colony.  In  addition  to  making  unique 
peices  of  jewelry  he  also  studied  paint- 
ing with  Henry  Hensche.  Undoubted- 
ly he  produced  many  landscapes  dur- 
ing his  study  with  Hensche,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  rare.  The  exhibition 
includes  one  small  Provincetown  view 


that  is  painterly  and  nearly  abstract. 
The  artist's  wife,  Lily  Pilgrim,  recalls 
that  he  sold  many  of  these  landscape 
sketches,  especially  to  Europeans 
vacationing  in  Provincetown.  Pilgrim 
who  was  exceedingly  self-critical, 
often  destroyed  and  abandoned  work 
that  he  viewed  as  sub-standard.  For 
this  exhibition  there  is  a selection  of 
work  that  offers  glimpses  of  the  range 
of  his  interests  and  concerns  as  a 
craftsman  and  artist.  Pilgrim  ex- 
perimented in  many  areas  including 
film  and  performance  art.  He  fre- 
quently designed  and  made  costumes, 
and  during  his  years  in  Boston,  in  the 
early  1960s,  he  created  an  environ- 
ment in  his  loft  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Tim  Leary  who  was  then  at 
Harvard.  Pilgrim  was  the  reigning 
hipster,  the  Earle  of  Pilgrim,  in 
Boston's  millieu  of  jazz  musicians  like 
Sam  Rivers,  Tony  Williams,  and  Herb 
Pomeroy  as  well  as  other  artists, 
writers  and  be-boppers.  Pilgrim  drew 
constantly,  using  his  wife  and  friends 
as  models  as  well  as  working  from  im- 
agination. There  are  a number  of  self- 
portraits,  of  which  there  are  examples 
in  this  exhibition,  that  trace  his  per- 
sonal and  artistic  evolution.  Pilgrim 
also  worked  abstractly  and  often  on 
epic  scale  (much  of  this  work  has  been 
lost  or  survives  in  unrecorded  private 
collections),  but  this  selection  of  his 
work  focuses  on  a representative  cross 
section  of  his  figurative  drawings  and 
looser  paintings  such  as  the  alizarin 
crimson,  saturated  fantasia  called, 
"Nights  in  Tunisia,”  Lily  Pilgrim 
recalls  that  he  produced  it  in  one  sit- 
ting. Normally,  However,  he  worked 
very  deliberately  thinking  through 
each  touch  of  the  brush. 

Although  the  works  on  view  show 
Pilgrim's  artistic  concerns,  he  was  also 
known  for  his  Bohemian  and  flam- 
boyant lifestyle.  Friends  recall  his 

outrageous  and  almost  autocratic  and 
theatrical  bearing.  He  loved  clothes 
and  costumes  and  owned  many  hats, 
some  of  which  he  designed  and  made 
himself.  Also  he  sported  a cane.  Earle 
was  known  to  defend  an  idea  to  the 
point  of  physical  confrontation.  But 
Pilgrim  often  put  on  a mask  to  the 
world  and  few  individuals  came  to 
know  the  real  Earle  Pilgrim  who  was 
a masterful  raconteur  and  an  inventive 
entertainer.  One  of  his  great  admirers 
was  the  gonzo  journalist.  Bill  Cardozo, 
who  was  a frequent  model  during 
visits  to  Pilgrim's  Boston  loft.  One  of 
the  frenetic  portraits  of  Cardozo  is  in- 
cluded in  this  exhibition.  Hoepfully 
this  exhibition  will  reveal  that  Pilgrim 
is  an  artist  who  deserves  to  be  seen 
and  researched. 

The  work  of  Bob  Thompson  who 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  on 
June  26,  1937  and  died  in  Rome  on 
May  30,  1966  is  becoming  better 
known  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Judith  Wilson  Smith  is  researching  a 
doctoral  dissertation  on  Thompson 
and  it  is  just  a matter  of  time  before 
there  is  a major  retrospective  and 
traveling  show  of  his  work.  In  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a great  de- 
mand for  his  works  for  special  exhibi- 
tions. We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  present  a number  of  small 
pieces  lent  by  private  collectors  as  well 
as  a very  fine  "Nativity,”  owned  by 
the  National  Center  for  Afro-American 
Art,  and  a major  work,  "Judgement  of 
Paris,”  which  is  loaned  by  the  David 
Anderson  Gallery  (from  Mr.  Ander- 
son's collection). 

During  his  all  too  brief  career, 
Thompson  lived  in  New  York  but  also 
traveled  in  Europe  extensively.  He 
showed  in  the  Provincetown  Arts 
Festival  in  1958  and  at  the  East  End 
Gallery  in  1965.  Undoubtedly  future 


research  will  reveal  that  Thompson 
showed  quite  frequently  in  Province- 
town  and  also  in  New  York  at  the 
Delancey  Street  Museum  and  with  the 
Rhino  Horn  artists  who  were  the 
figurative  / expressionist  / visionary 
artists  of  the  time.  He  also  lived  in 
Boston  when  he  briefly  studied  at 
Boston  University.  But  while  Thomp- 
son is  an  American  artist,  his  style  and 
subject  matter  was  largely  based  on 
European  masters. 

While  he  lived  and  worked  in 
Europe  he  often  made  variations  on 
paintings  that  he  saw  in  the  museums. 
Typically  he  simplified  the  composi- 
tions and  treated  the  figures  in  flat 
linear  patterns  that  recall  the  manner 
of  Matisse.  His  colors  tended  to  a high 
chroma  with  saturated  reds  and 
yellows  for  the  figures.  In  the  painting 
in  this  exhibition,  "Judgement  of 
Paris”  (1964),  we  see  a reductive  land- 
scape that  is  a pattern  of  broad,  flat  col- 
ors and  figures  that  are  silhouettes 
with  the  women  in  an  orange  flesh 
tone,  while  Paris  is  painted  a vivid  red, 
and  an  onlooker  tending  a horse  has 
a pale-blue  skin  tone.  Also  flattened 
blue  birds  fly  overhead.  The  mood  is 
serene  and  classical.  While  there  are 
many  of  his  canvases  that  are  ap- 
propriated from  old  masters,  Thomp- 
son also  developed  a personal 
mythology  based  on  his  studies  of 
iconography.  He  also  produced  pro- 
traits such  as  the  magnificent,  "Leroy 
Jones  and  His  Wife,”  which  is  owned 
by  the  Hirshhorn  Museum,  as  well  as 
jazz-related  works  such  as  the  epic 
canvas,  "Garden  of  Music.”  Thomp- 
son was  a prolific  artist  who  was  often 
willing  to  sell  his  work  cheaply.  There 
are  a number  of  his  works  in  Pro- 
vincetown private  collections  in- 
cluding a major  work  in  the  collection 
of  Reggie  Cabral  that  was  exhibited  at 
the  Art  Association  last  summer  in  a 
show  of  Provincetown  expressionism. 
Thompson's  smaller  pieces  and  studies 
are  often  quite  remarkable  as  they 
have  a certain  intensity  of  color  and 
compositional  originality.  He  was  a 
truly  inspired  artist  who  could  look  at 
the  masters  and  find  from  them 
something  that  spoke  to  his  time  and 
circumstance.  That  he  died  so  young, 
at  the  very  moment  that  his  career  was 
taking  off,  is  a great  American  tragedy. 
In  the  legacy  of  work  that  has  surviv- 
ed we  can  see  that  Thompson  was  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  original  artists 
of  his  generation. 

During  a conversation  with  Emilio 
Cruz  he  commented  that,  "Bob  was 
my  best  friend.  In  fact  I introduced 
him  to  his  wife  Carol  ...” 

With  Thompson,  Cruz  shared  not 
only  friendship  and  support  but  also 
a stylistic  affinity.  Over  the  years,  Cruz 
has  developed  in  the  visionary  axis 
that  has  explored  the  collective  un- 
conscious often  on  an  epic  scale.  The 
exhibition  includes  six  large  canvases 
that  reveal  his  concern  for  color,  com- 
position and  design  as  well  as  the  crea- 
tion of  personal  symbolism.  Some  of 
the  images  are  readily  accessible,  par- 
ticular bird  creatures  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  either  a skeletal  horse  or 
camel. 

In  the  recent  work,  which  will  be 
shown  at  the  Anita  Shapolsky  Gallery 
in  New  York  this  fall,  Cruz  has 
developed  a systemic  technique  that  is 
both  intuitive  and  spontaneous  as  well 
as  consistent  and  methodical.  The  can- 
vas is  prepared  with  a black  ground 
over  which  is  painted  a thick  coat  of 
white  paint.  While  this  is  still  wet, 
without  reference  to  preliminary 
drawings,  Cruz  scratches  out  his  in- 
ventive mythological  creatures.  These 
are  then  built  up  and  backgrounds 
altered  through  applications  of 


transparent  washes  of  color  that  allow 
layers  to  come  through  in  a subtle  and 
tantalizing  manner. 

Questions  directed  toward  an  in- 
terpretatin  of  such  Cruz  creatures  as 
Paradoxphilia  who  is  featured  in 
"Repose  of  the  Gods:  Paradoxphilia,” 
met  with  a deflected  response.  Cruz 
ascribes  to  a commonly  held  belief 
about  visionary  art  that  to  have  to  ex- 
plain its  symbolism  and  unravel  its 
complexities  undermines  its  apprecia- 
tion as  a work  of  art.  Cruz  is  attemp- 
ting to  express  with  paint  what  a poet 
would  convey  with  words.  Further 
conversation  with  the  artist,  however, 
revealed  that  it  is  a topic  about  which 
he  is  well  versed.  In  this  sense  Cruz's 
approach  to  making  paintings  has  a 
kinship  with  European  modernism, 
especially  as  expressed  in  Kandinsky's 
book  of  theory.  On  the  Spiritual  In  Art. 
His  work  also  has  an  affinity,  although 
on  a completely  different  scale  and 
mood,  with  the  private  world  of  Paul 
Klee. 

Cruz,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1938,  had  one  of  his  first  profes- 
sional exhibitions  in  1963  at  Province- 
town's  legendary  Sun  Gallery,  which, 
incidentally,  occupied  the  space  that 
had  previously  been  Earle  Pilgrim's 
jewelry  shop.  In  1963  he  also  showed 
at  Nat  Halper's  HCE  Gallery.  Cruz  was 
active  in  the  New  York  figurative 
movement,  but  according  to  friends 
who  knew  him  at  the  time,  Cruz  was 
deeply  hurt  by  Thompson's  untimely 
death.  From  1970-1982  he  served  as 
professor  of  painting  and  drawing  at 
the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Currently  he  lives  and  works 
in  Brooklyn  after  a hiatus  of  12  years. 
His  works  have  been  included  in  a 
number  of  major  traveling  exhibitions 
many  of  which  have  been  reviewed  in 
the  New  York  press  as  well  as  by  na- 
tional magazines. 

Of  the  four  artists  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, Benny  Andrews  has  been  the 
most  involved  with  political  and  social 
issues,  not  only  in  his  own  work,  but 
also  as  a highly -successful  activist  and 
administrator.  In  addition  to  numerous 
exhibitions  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed work,  Andrews  also  has  serv- 
ed a two-year  term  as  a controversial 
visual  arts  coordinator  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  He  also  teaches  at  Queens 
College  and  is  active  on  the  lecture 
circuit. 

When  I asked  him  during  a recent 
studio  visit  how  he  found  time  to  work 
on  his  own  art,  Andrews  just  smiled 
as  we  went  through  densely  packed 
racks  of  his  paintings  and  drawings. 
He  explained  that  even  while  with  the 
NEA,  "I  always  find  the  time  to  do  my 
own  work.”  In  conversation  Andrews 
is  a witty,  warm  and  well-informed 
raconteur  who  obviously  thrives  on 
being  involved  with  the  inner- 
workings  of  the  art  world.  In  this  case 
his  public  posture  as  an  arts  spokes- 
person thrives  and  feeds  upon  a sense 
of  catching  nuances  of  expression  and 
personality  in  his  assemblage  paintings 
and  line  drawings.  While  his  paintings 
with  black  themes  have  been  most 
widely  exhibited,  he  also  paints  many 
landscapes  and  is  a powerful  portrait 
artist.  He  shows  up  as  a sitter  in  por- 
traits by  his  friends  — the  late  Alice 
Neel,  and  Raphael  Soyer  — and  they 
have  also  posed  for  him.  For  this  ex- 
hibition Andrews  has  lent  his  portrait 
of  the  elderly  Soyer  who  summers  in 
Provincetown.  Andrews,  who  was 
born  in  1930,  grew  up  in  Madison, 
Georgia.  Like  Cruz  and  Thompson  he 
showed  with  the  Rhino  Horn 
figurative  artists  and  had  his  first  one- 

Continued  on  page  40 
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Fine  Aits  Work  Cfenter  In  Erovincetown 


A Winter  Community  of  Young  Artists  and  Writers 


FELLOWSHIPS 

1 October  1987— 

1 May  1988 

Applications  are  now 
being  accepted  for  the 
1987—1988  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  Fellowship 
season.  The  Fellowship 
provides  monthly  stipends 
and  studio/living  quarters 
for  seven  uninterrupted 
months.  The  Center 
offers  a distinguished 
resident  staff  and  a 


visiting  staff  selected 
annually  by  Fellows. 

A community  of  writers 
and  artists  now  in  its  19th 
year,  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  continues  a 
tradition  of  creative 
individuals  pursuing  their 
work  in  historic  studios  in 
Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. 

Application  deadline: 

1 February  1987 

Send  #10  SASE  for 
application  to: 

Fellowship  Application 
P.O.  Box  565 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


AUGUST  29/SEPT -11  DAVID  CARBONE 

GINA^FIEDEL 

SEPTEMBER  12-28  _GALLERY_ARTISTS 

BARBARA  BAUM 
DAVID  RATNER 

BILL  BARRELL 
JONATHAN  IMBER 

PETEY  BROWN 
ADAM  SIMON 

GRANT  DRUMHELLER 
VIGO  FABBRIS 


• OPENING  RECEPTION  SATURDAYS  7-10  PM  • 

DAVID  BROWN  GALLERY 

430  COMMERCIAL  ST. •PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657*487-4424 


Networking  With: 


BILL  BEHNKEN 
JOHN  DOWD 
JOHN  GREGORY 
DAN  LARKIN 
JOEL  MEYEROWITZ 
MURRAY  REICH 
HENRY  ROTHMAN 
KATHI  SMITH 
SELINA  TRIEFF 


Cell's  Kitch  en  Gallery" 

439  Commercial  Street  Provincetown  MA  02657 


LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

AN  ARTISTS’  PLACE 

VARUJAN  BOGHOSIAN 
FRITZ  BULTMAN 
CARMEN  CICERO 
SIDEO  FROMBOLUTI 
ED  GIOBBI 
BUDD  HOPKINS 
LEO  MANSO 
ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 
PAUL  RESIKA 
JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD 
SIDNEY  SIMON 
NORA  SPEYER 
TONY  VEVERS 


August  24  — Sept.  6. 
gilC  PAPER  ANNIVERSARY 


492  COMM€RClAt  STREET.  PROVINCETOWN.  MA,  TEL:  (617)  487-1795 
O/JiY  11— 2 & 6— 9 OR  BY  APPT./OPEN  RAINY  AFTERNOONS 
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Ah  So— 


Continued  from  page  11 

Street  at  their  kids,  and  kept  an  eagle 
eye  on  our  comings  and  goings.  The 
"goings"  included  divorce  in  1961. 

Like  some  great,  multi-colored 
lumbering  animal,  the  sixties  were 
upon  us.  Happenings,  Love-Ins  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  paintings  with  lips  large  as 
flags,  papier  mache  cupcakes  and 
goats  with  rubber  tires  slung  around 
their  necks  heralded  the  quick  shifts 
in  art  that  would  snap  into  place 
through  the  decade.  Pop,  op,  neon, 
hard  edge,  minimal,  process,  concep- 
tual, color  field,  lyrical  abstraction  and 
photo  realism  were  counterpoint  to 
assassinations,  Vietnam  and  peace 
marches.  Paralleling  the  agony  in  the 
Far  East,  to  the  tune  of  The  Beatles, 
Hendrix  and  The  Stones,  art,  glamour 
and  money  hobbled  on  a paradox 
stream  of  gold.  By  the  late  Sixties  with 
tax  dodges  and  tax  shelters  oiling  the 
works,  the  romance  of  art  and  money 
moved  into  high  gear. 

In  1962,  to  keep  my  little  family 
afloat,  I took  a job  at  Macy's  as  a 
copywriter.  As  soon  as  possible  I left 
Macy's  for  Grey  Advertising  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  a few 
creative  ads.  I hired  Morton  Subotnik, 
the  electronic  musician,  to  back  up  my 
radio  commercials  for  Revlon.  It  was 
a new  approach  and  Revlon  loved  it. 
My  creative  director  promised  to  make 
me  a "star." 

I was  feeling  pretty  good  about 
myself  one  evening  in  1967,  as  I taxi'd 
across  the  Village  to  East  5th  Street 
where  London  friends  had  recently 
moved  to  taste  the  "real"  New  York. 
There,  in  a most  unlikely  setting,  I met 
a journalist  just  returned  from  five 
years  in  Paris.  Two  years  later,  that 
same  man,  Jeff  Paley  and  I decided  to 
open  an  art  gallery  in  SOHO. 

A year  before  that  I had  agreed  to 
take  a 50%  cut  in  pay  to  help  Max 
Hutchinson  open  his  new  gallery  and 
introduce  him  to  the  budding  SOHO 
(a  name  I coined  in  a press  release  an- 
nouncing the  opening  of  Max's  gallery) 
art  community.  Paula  Cooper  was  the 
first  to  establish  a serious  gallery  in 
SOHO.  Then  came  Ivan  Karp,  Max 
Hutchinson  and  Reese  Palley.  Before 
long  there'd  be  shows  of  bulls'  blood 
swooshing  around  in  washing 
machines,  sperm  served  on  crackers, 
Vito  Acconci  masturbating  beneath  a 
wooden  platform  — all  for  artsake  for 
godsake.  Adjacent  to  the  theatrics, 
some  fine  work  was  getting  seen.  The 
artists  "owned"  SOHO.  And  as  they 
bought  their  lofts  and  fixed  them  up, 
the  flavor  of  the  place  began  to  change. 
Factory  workers  and  truck  drivers 
gawked  at  the  new  comets  zinging 
across  their  sooty  skies. 

With  visions  as  real  or  unreal  as  an 
Audrey  Flack  still  life,  I fantasized  a 
utopian  gallery.  Our  gallery  would  in- 
vest in  our  artists,  pay  them  on  time. 


Kind  of  Blue 

Continued  from  page  38 

man-show  in  New  York's  Forum 
Gallery  in  1962. 

As  a politically  active  black  artist, 
Andrews  had  experiences  that  were 
typical  for  other  black  artists  in  the 
1960s.  For  his  early  gallery  exhibitions 
in  1962,  1964,  and  1966,  Andrews 
recalls  that,  "Nobody  was  interested 
in  the  black  people  I did,  because  all 
alorg  I had  done  both  — black  people 
and  white  people.  When  black 
awareness  came  along  in  the  mid 
1950s,  nobody  was  interested  in  the 
white  people  I did  because  they  were 


Soho 


and  show  their  work  continually,  not 
just  once  in  a while.  And  the  work 
would  be  eclectic.  I liked  different 
kinds  of  art. 

My  partner  was  part-owner  of  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Wooster  and 
Broome  Streets.  Years  earlier  it  was 
the  mercantile  center  for  textile 
manufacturers.  A grand,  massive 
building,  it  had  wide  floor-to-ceiling 
arched  windows  and  once  the  floors 
were  gutted,  the  lofts  were  turned  in- 
to spacious  and  now -elegant  hving  and 
working  spaces. 

Paley  & Lowe  hung  a fifteen  foot 
red  canvas  banner  out  the  third  floor 
window  announcing  our  entry  in  the 
SOHO  sweepstakes.  We  climbed  hun- 
dreds of  steps  to  hundreds  of  artists' 
lofts.  We  studied  a lot  of  work,  talked 
our  heads  off,  made  a few  friends  and 
a few  enemies. 

Opening  night  was  a joyous 
celebration.  Wine  flowed,  friends  and 
well-wishers  filled  the  place.  Babe  and 
Bill  Paley  came  down  and  purchased 
a Thornton  Willis  for  the  CBS  Collec- 
tion. The  art  seemed  to  vibrate  off  the 
walls  and  late  that  night  Yvonne 
Rainier  and  Jeff  Way  did  a soft  shoe 
tribute  to  Joan  Snyder's  painting  in  our 
back  office.  Tipping  their  imaginary 
hats  to  each  bold  stroke  of  color, 
strokes  so  luscious  they  looked  edible, 
they  tap  danced  across  the  floor  in 
front  of  her  canvas.  Laughter  and 
warmth  filled  the  room.  We  were  off! 
Proud  of  our  beautiful  gallery,  happy 
with  our  artists  and  each  other. 

We  worked  incessantly.  We  drank 
endless  cups  of  coffee,  the  back  office 
was  filled  with  chain-smoke,  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  work  we  backed 
up  with  time  and  money.  I took  a 
small  salary,  no  commission.  My  part- 

ner  poured  money  into  the  place.  He 
also  spent  a lot  of  time  on  ladders 
banging  nails  and  adjusting  lights.  We 
spent  hours  with  collectors,  wining 
and  dining  after  we  closed  at  night. 

We  showed  a lot  of  art  work  done 
by  women;  not  because  they  were 
women  but  because  they  were  good. 
Partly  because  in  some  ways  we  were 
naive  about  the  art  world,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  us  we  were  doing  anything 
unusual.  Soon  after  the  gallery  open- 
ed, however,  the  Women's  Movement 
took  off  and  since  we  represented  Joan 
Snyder,  Pat  Steir,  Mary  Heilman  and 
Jane  Kaufman,  the  press  gave  us  a lot 
of  attention.  Terrence  LaNoue,  Jerry 
Zeniuk,  Jim  Sullivan,  Thornton  WilUs, 
Fred  Gutzeit  and  many  others  launch- 
ed their  painting  careers  from  our 
gallery.  We  gave  shows  to  Anne 
Wilson,  Alan  Sonfist,  Jerry  Buchanan, 
Gary  Kuehn  and  the  flamboyant 
Michael  Goldberg,  the  only  artist  who 
had  been  around  longer  than  we  had. 
Phillip  Wofford  read  his  epic  poem. 
Grand  Canyon  Search  Ceremony,  at  the 
gallery.  His  wife,  Carol  Haerer  show- 


ed her  ethereal  white  paintings  in  a 
group  invitational.  We  were  not  stuck 
in  one  style,  though  we  seldom  show- 
ed figurative  work.  Paul  Vasquez  was 
an  exception.  Richard  J.  Kreznar,  the 
glass  sculptor  and  Mike  Bakaty  who 
worked  in  fiberglass  (he's  since 
become  a tatoo  artist)  had  exhibitions 
each  year. 

Joan  Snyder  was  making  paintings 
that  took  abstract  art  a giant  step  for- 
ward. She  dissected  paint  strokes  like 
a surgeon  in  Anatomy  of  a Stroke.  She 
explored  her  canvas  and  materials, 
dared  to  be  personal,  dared  to  use 
whatever  worked,  mixing  oil,  acrylic, 
pencil,  string,  glitter  and  gel  medium 
across  her  grid.  We  loved  her  bold, 
luscious  paintings. 

Mary  Heilman  was  incorporating 
her  ceramic  background  into  her 
paintings,  combining  her  unique  vi- 
sion with  oozes  of  paint,  thick  linen 
and  deep,  sculptural  frames.  The  work 
had  a Zen  thrust  and  her  current  work 
is  still  some  of  the  best. 

Pat  Steir,  the  only  artist  who  was 
in  another  gallery  when  she  asked  to 
join  ours,  had  been  showing  at 
Graham.  Joan  Snyder  introduced  her 
to  us.  Once  in  the  gallery  Steir's  work 
changed  radically.  And  immediately 
she  began  getting  attention  in  the 
press.  Major  collectors  came  and 
bought. 

Within  the  year  museums  across 
America  asked  to  exhibit  artists  we 
represented.  Paley  & Lowe's  reputa- 
tion began  to  grow.  Sullivan  won  a 
Guggenheim.  Kaufman  had  a show  at 
the  Whitney.  Snyder  and  Steir  were 
in  the  Whitney  Annuals  and  other 
galleries  and  museums  around  the 
country  began  asking  for  their  work. 
Art  consultants  began  purchasing 
works  for  corporations. 

Meanwhile  our  building  was  get- 
ting a face  lift.  Charlie  Cowles,  then 
publisher  of  Artforum,  moved  upstairs. 
So  did  the  extravagant  Lowell  Nesbitt. 
They  turned  their  lofts  into  show 
places  and  soon  the  freight  elevator 
began  delivering  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  minks  and  Burberry's  to  the  various 
floors.  Countesses  and  jet  setters  began 
dropping  by  for  a quick  purchase.  Joe 
LeGiudicci  from  Chicago  moved  in 
downstairs  and  soon  huge  sculptures 
by  Richard  Serra  and  massive  foam 
couches  by  John  Chamberlain  were 
filling  up  his  space  along  with  a lot  of 
"ArtStars." 

The  inequities  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  art  world  began  to  bear  down. 
The  atmosphere  got  flecked  with  glitz. 
The  world  of  the  rich  and  famous,  at 
first  so  intriguing,  began  setting  up 
house  in  my  brain  cells.  I wore  gifts 
of  gold  and  jewels.  Then  returned  to 
my  modest  apartment  to  piles  of  dirty 
dishes  waiting  for  Mommy  who  was 
not  seeing  enough  of  her  two  favorite 
people,  now  teenagers.  Corrosive  emo- 


trying to  make  a point  about  black  peo- 
ple and  black  art.  So  there  was  the 
irony  that  what  was  in  my  studio  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  was  being 
shown  . . . That  is  an  example  of  the 
social  consciousness  outweighing 
where  the  work  is  good  or  bad  or  what 
have  you." 

The  dilemma  that  Andrews 
undergoes  in  dealing  with  curators  and 
collectors  is  particularly  ironic  in  the 
responses  to  two  recent  portraits  of  his 
father  and  mother  (unfortunately  they 
were  committed  to  another  exhibition 
at  this  time).  "They  like  the  portrait  of 
my  father  who  is  almost  white,"  An- 
drews said,  "but  that  wouldn't  serve 


their  purpose  (showing  a black  artist) 
so  they  take  the  one  of  my  mother 
because  she  is  so  black,  it  would  serve 
their  purpose." 

Now  that  he  is  a well  known  artist, 
and  a VIP  in  the  art  world,  Andrews 
commented  that  he  sees  this  attitude 
less  prevelantly,  and  recently  there  is 
greater  latitude  in  what  he  has  shown. 
Currently,  for  instance,  he  has  the 
traveling  show,  "Completing  the  Cir- 
cle," which  contains  designs  for  com- 
pleting L'Enfant,  the  great  French  ci- 
ty planner's  circular  designs  for 
Washington,  D.C.  The  idea  for  the 
show,  which  includes  drawings  and 
maquettes,  came  about  when  An- 


tions and  sterile  drafts  of  social  wind 
began  putrefying  the  atmosphere.  "Art 
vultures"  had  begun  to  perch  nearby, 
eyeing  the  new  talent  we  showed. 
Thousands  of  artists  brought  in  their 
slides.  The  disappointments  and 
slights  mounted— on  all  sides.  I was 
uncomfortable  with  the  ultra-cool  art 
"elite"  — not  realizing  there  were  those 
who  thought  I was  that  "elite." 

The  droves  of  hopeful  artists 
began  wearing  us  out,  too.  We  tried  to 
be  gracious.  Once  in  a while  we 
weren't.  We  were  so  damn  busy  we 
hardly  realized  the  power  we  ap- 
parently had  in  this  burgeoning  arena. 
Again  it  must  have  looked  pretty  snaz- 
zy from  the  outside. 

But  the  discontent  and  mistrust 
mounted.  Combined  with  social  and 
emotional  pressures,  my  psychic 
energy  began  to  dwindle,  as  did  my 
partner's  enthusiasm.  The  furious  am- 
bitions, paranoia,  compromise  and 
downright  greed  swirled  and  seeped 
into  our  bloodstream,  along  with 
noise,  late  nights,  air  pollution  and 
years  of  hullabaloo.  My  smile  felt 
stapled  in  place.  Rifts  with  artists,  and 
my  partner,  caused  deep  pain. 

As  "dealers"  we  became  objects  to 
be  used,  rungs  on  the  ladder  to  suc- 
cess. It  wasn't  what  we'd  expected, 
but  I felt  the  art  itself  would  make  it 
worthwhile.  But  as  some  of  the  artists 
made  money  and  got  power,  and  as 
others  did  not,  relationships  crumbled. 

SOHO  was  changing,  too. 

The  big  "Artguns"  from  uptown 
sidled  down  and  began  gobbling  up 
the  pie.  The  Germans  wanted  a slice. 
The  time  and  space  for  young  artists 
to  explore  and  show  their  work  in  a 
healthy  environment  was  coming  to  a 
close.  The  tempo  and  original 
freshness,  adventure  and  feeling  of 
discovery  was  lost.  Soon  West  Broad- 
way would  be  a fashionable  pro- 
menade. Soon  fancy  store  windows 
would  compete  with  the  art  in  the 
galleries.  And  many  of  the  artists  who 
had  braved  the  galloping  racket  of 
trucks  whacking  over  potholes  and 
careening  cross-town  and  down,  who 
bore  up  under  landlord  pressures  and 
the  confrontation  of  remnant  and 
debris-strewn  streets  and  rat-streaked 
night  walks  through  ill-lit  city  caverns, 
just  to  get  enough  affordable  space  in 
which  to  paint,  sculpt  and  live  with  a 
modicum  of  style  and  dignity  — soon 
many  of  these  would  be  forced  to 
leave.  A few  lucky  ones  made  good 
money  selling  their  lofts.  The  few  who 
stayed  were  staying  in  a place  that  was 
hardly  recognizable  from  the  place 
Max  and  I had  strolled  down  not  too 
many  years  before. 

Being  disillusioned  was  painful 
but  not  such  a bad  thing.  I still  might 
not  see  art  in  a puddle  . . . but  at  least 
I'd  no  longer  step  in  one  because  I was 
so  busy  watching  the  ArtStars. 


drews  resided  in  Washington. 

For  "Kind  of  Blue"  the  artist  has 
loaned  works  intended  to  show  the 
range  of  his  interests.  The  paintings 
reflect  his  development  of  a technique 
that  involves  attaching  clothing  and 
other  materials  to  the  canvas.  As 
Andrews  commented  about  his  work, 
"I'm  rough  on  my  canvases." 

And  for  making  this  exhibition 
possible  thanks  to  the  artists  as  well  as, 
Carl  Hecker,  Rhoda  Rossmoore,  Ellen 
O'Donnell,  Mira  Cantor,  Sam  Bishop, 
Ray  Elman,  Bill  Evaul,  Barry  Gaither, 
David  Anderson,  Dana  Chandler, 
Lily  Pilgrim,  Leonard  Lewis  and  many 
others. 
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WE  ENCOURAGE  YOU  TO  PATRONIZE  THESE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ARTS 


THE  GALLERY 


453  Commercial  St 
Provincetown,  Mass 
487-3046 


Sculpture 

by  MIHRAN  CHOBANIAN 

Photographs 
by  PAUL  KOCH 

August  29-September  1 2 

Woodcuts 

by  BETHUAL  JAMIESON 

September  1 2-25 


Also  Featuring  Works  By 


ANNE  LORD 
CAROL  DONAHOE 
MICHAEL  DWYER 
RICHARD  PEPITONE 
ERNA  PARTOLL 


JACKSON  LAMBERT 
CIRO  COZZI 
MARIAN  ROTH 
MARY  WEEDER 
WILLIAM  EVAUL 
MEL  ROMAN 


WENDY  KINCAID 
ELIZABETH  WOOD 


PROVINCETOWN^S  UNIQUE 
ART  SUPPLY  STORE 


CUSTOM  ORDERS 
SPECIALTY  ITEMS 
QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 


OPEN  YEAR  GROUND 

. . but  ^‘Never  on  Sunday 


ff 


441  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN.  MA  02657 


617-487-9119 


Tennyson 

Gallery 

A METAMORPHOSIS,  INC. 


237  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA 
487-2460 
11  AM-11  PM 
Daily 


LATE  SUMMER  GALLERY  SCHEDULE 


August  29  MARIAN  ROTH 
Photography 

KIM  KETTLER 
Handmade  Paper  Collage 

September  5 FRANK  LITTO 

Wood  Wall  Sculpture 

MICHAEL  COFFEY 
Custom  Wood  Furniture 

September  19,  20,  21 

FALL  ARTS  FESTIVAL 
Group  Show  of  Gallery  Artists 


Reception  for  the  Artists:  7—10  PM  Opening  Night 


Painting  • Sculpture  • Jewelry  • Art  Glass 


Paul  Laffoleyrfryisioriary  Paintings 
Johnnie  Roas— Abstract  Paintings 


41 1 West  Broadway,  New  York 
10012  212/219-0010 


Stux  Boston— September  ’86 


Suzanne  Higgins— Realist  Paintings 


36  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
02116  617/267-7300 
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Freehand 
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Freehand  can  best  be  described  as 
an  apprenticeship,  with  student  and 
teacher  moving  together  toward 
development  of  the  student's  full 
creative  powers.  Olga  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  this  concept:  "The  relation- 
ship of  apprenticeship  is  such  a power- 
ful one.  Both  teachers  and  students  are 
dedicated  to  the  work.  It's  a very  an- 
cient path.  I see  it  as  a service,  will- 
ingly engaged  in.  It's  a necessary  thing 
to  be  done,  this  way  of  teaching  and 
that  really  allows  artistic  genius  to  ex- 
ist rather  than  trying  to  form  it."  To 
this  end,  Freehand  teachers  relinquish 
control  over  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
cess, preferring  instead  to  bring  then- 
full  selves  into  their  classes  and  en- 
couraging students  to  do  the  same,  in 
a rapport  based  on  mutual  trust. 

"^mething  very  strange  happens  in 
Olga's  classes,"  says  Sally  Randolph, 
a former  student  now  starting  a small 
business  as  a weaver.  "An  atmosphere 
is  created  there,  a combination  of  the 
bodywork  and  the  energy  she  puts  in- 
to it,  that  makes  a certain  kind  of  space 
in  your  mind.  I don't  know  anyone 
who  had  a positive  experience  of 
writing  classes  in  college.  The  purpose 
of  that  was  to  'critique'  each  other's 
work.  People  had  a license  to  be  cruel. 
And  the  goal  of  the  class  was  to  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Olga 
had  her  way  of  gently  leading  in  a cer- 
tain direction,  but  what  happened  was 
that  you  were  there  a certain  time  and 
then  your  voice  came  out. 

"Freehand  is  really  different  from 
other  schools:  everything  is  directed 
toward  your  being  as  an  artist.  And 
you  go  to  classes  a lot.  Olga's  and  Rita's 
classes  are  usually  six  or  seven  hours 
long.  Marian's  are  three  or  four,  and 
then  you  go  out  and  take  pictures. 
We'd  have  a ritual  workshop  with  Pat- 
ty Contaxis,  and  then  in  the  evening 
we'd  have  the  ritual,  from  6 or  7 p.m. 
to  one  or  two  in  the  morning." 

Melanie  Braverman  says  the  two 
years  she  spent  at  Freehand  had  ef- 
fects that  went  well  beyond  the 
mastery  of  her  craft.  "What  Freehand 
did  for  me  was  give  me  a model,  put- 
ting myself  in  the  middle  of  my  work 
as  an  artist  in  an  uncompromising 
way,  so  that  other  vocations  became 
secondary.  The  task  became  to  be  well 
enough  in  myself  to  know  that  what 
was  moving  in  me  was  healthy.  I had 
a lot  of  notions  when  I came,  through 
improper  education,  about  what  I 
should  be  as  a woman,  as  a writer.  The 
sense  of  rightness  about  it  now  is 
overwhelming." 

"To  do  the  first -year  program  we 
had  to  become  like  children  again," 
puts  in  Sally.  "People  came  from 
places  where  they  had  been  in  leader- 
ship roles.  We  had  to  give  ourselves 
over  to  being  stimulated  the  way  in- 
fants are  always  being  stimulated. 
There  was  always  something  around 
you  that  stimulated  you  in  a way  you 
hadn't  been  before.  Even  if  you'd  been 
a teacher  before,  you  had  to  become 
a student  again,  not  because  of  the 
style  of  Freehand's  teaching  but 
because  of  the  style  of  the  experience. 
I don't  think  anyone  I knew  went  back 
to  the  life  she  had  had  before."  And 
Melanie  concludes,  "It's  similar,  in  my 
mind,  to  the  experience  of  doing 
homeopathic  medicine.  Once  you're 
used  to  deahng  with  your  life  in  that 
mode,  you  have  that  perspective  and 
nothing  seems  the  same  any  more. 
Even  if  I stopped  writing  and  started 
waiting  tables,  I would  wait  tables 
differently." 

The  process  of  healing  the  self  as  a 
precondition  of  tapping  one's  creative 
power  recurs  in  former  students'  ac- 


counts of  their  experience.  Beth 
Kushigian  was  drawn  to  Freehand 
"mainly  because  of  its  emphasis  on 
healing.  I found  the  basic  release  in 
healing  that  came  through  the 
bodywork  most  helpful.  It  wasn't  un- 
til I was  here  that  I discovered  the  ex- 
tent of  the  healing  that  had  to  take 
place  in  me.  My  most  powerful 
writing,  when  I came  here,  came  from 
my  most  powerful  experience,  which 
was  a feeling  of  childish  helplessness, 
of  being  a victim  in  an  overwhelming 
world.  Olga  said,  'Stop  giving  your 
energy  to  the  victimizer,  stop  address- 
ing him.'  Freehand  challenged  me  to 
let  go  of  the  identity  that  was  killing 
me.  Silence  ensued,  and  gestation.  A 
lot  of  the  creative  process,  for  me,  has 
gone  into  healing  myself.  I think  that 
essentially  there  is  one  energy: 
creative,  spiritual,  healing." 

Gretchen  Mattox,  who  left  her  job 
with  a New  York  publisher  to  come 
here,  made  considerable  headway  on 
a novel-in-progress  and  poems  during 
her  first  year  at  Freehand,  but  now 
thinks  her  major  breakthrough  was 
elsewhere. 

"I  expected  in  some  way  to  be  told  ^ 
'this  is  what  I know'  by  women 
writers  who  were  farther  along  in  the 
creative  process  than  I was.  Instead, 

I was  invited  to  find  out  what  / knew, 
to  look  inside  myself.  I came  with  a 
built-in  hierarchy  of  power  dynamics: 
Accomplished  Writer/Unknown  Ar- 
tist. All  that  became  very  unimportant. 
The  other  thing  I found  was  creating, 
not  as  a means  of  production,  but  as 
a necessary  tool  of  healing.  Until  I got 
to  Freehand  I was  always  holding 
back.  The  biggest  thing  for  me  was  the 
opening  up  of  the  world  of  energy, 
clearing  myself  out  psychically  so  I 
could  be  receptive  to  something  larger 
than  myself.  My  decision  to  come  to 
Freehand  forced  me  to  be  still  with 
myself.  The  environment  coaxed  me, 
asked  me  to  take  a risk  with  that 
silence.  What  I found  when  I was  still, 
eventually,  was  God."  While  par- 
ticipating in  an  energy  circle  at 
Freehand,  Gretchen  had  a past-life  ex- 
perience that  came  as  a total  surprise, 
as  she  had  never  even  thought  she  had 
an  interest  in  this  kind  of  self- 
exploration. "I  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  have  that  experience  if  I hadn't 
been  in  a supportive  environment. 
There  was  no  debate  about  whether 
past  lives  existed.  I experienced  emo- 
tional growth." 

Openness  to  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion, exploration  of  new  media 
become  possible  in  a program  that 
prefers  diversity  and  intensity  to  tradi- 
tional curriculum  and  compartment- 
alization.  "I  taught  political  science  at 
universities  for  fourteen  years  and  I'd 
had  it  with  classes,"  recalls  Marian 
Roth.  "I'm  a self-taught  photographer. 

I never  learned  to  make  a picture  'the 
right  way.'  I don't  teach  an  aesthetic; 

I have  nothing  to  unlearn.  I don't  have 
to  turn  my  mind  off.  I do  teach  the 
technical  aspects  of  photography 
because  it's  useful  to  know  how  to 
work  the  machine:  the  more  you  know 
about  it,  the  better  you're  able  to  prac- 
tice your  craft.  I want  the  students  to 
understand  what  you  can  do  with  a 
camera.  This  year  I gave  just  one  class 
on  how  to  use  it;  the  next  week  they 
were  out  taking  pictures.  Then  I give 
them  assignments,  and  teach  them 
how  to  print." 

Marian's  classes  help  the  students, 
most  of  whom  arrive  thinking  of 
themselves  only  as  writers,  become  in 
tune  with  their  own  visual,  nonverbal 
feelings.  "Photography  is  the  medium 
for  the  message,  which  is  to  become 
one  with  the  world  and  let  that  feel- 


ing of  oneness  take  over.  I try  to  get 
them  to  use  photography  to  express 
emotions  they  can't  put  words  to. 
When  writers  aren't  writing,  they  get 
crazy!  They  may  be  out  taking 
fabulous  pictures  that  show  where 
they're  at,  but  they  don't  validate  it. 
I have  to  convince  them  that  a 
photograph  is  as  good  as  a poem." 

This  approach  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded particularly  well  with  Helena 
Snow,  whose  theater  background, 
financed  by  a job  in  a law  office,  led 
her  to  Freehand  with  the  intention  of 
writing  plays.  She  had  never  done 
photography  before  and  didn't  even 
own  a camera  when  she  applied  to  the 
Truro  Arts  Council  for  the  grant  that 
eventually  funded  "Twelve  from 
Truro,"  a one-woman  show  of  por- 
traits of  her  neighbors,  accompanied 
by  their  accounts  of  their  lives.  Helena 
collected  oral  histories,  shot 
photographs,  developed  and  printed 
them.  The  show  this  past  spring  was 
so  well  received  in  the  community  that 
it  may  be  made  into  a book. 

"I  have  never  been  a spatially- 
oriented  person,  had  no  visual  organiz- 
ing sense.  My  way  was:  analyze, 
understand,  move.  Discovering  the 
parallel  between  my  visual  and 
literary  tastes  as  one  thing  that  hap- 
pened; I now  see  line,  I see  shadow, 
I have  a new  way  of  seeing  everything. 
Another  thing  is  that  in  my 
songwriting,  my  fingers  are  moving  to 
the  right  places,  finding  the  chords, 
sensing  the  patterns.  It's  spatial!  Being 
at  Freehand  has  allowed  me  to  be  a lot 
bolder  in  exploring  new  realms," 
Helena  continues.  "The  most  signifi- 
cant thing  that  has  happened  to  me  is 
the  songwriting,  which  I attribute  to 
Olga's  insight  and  support.  I was 
petrified,  at  first,  to  play  songs  for 
these  women,  because  it  mattered  so 
much  that  they  cared.  Then  the  songs 
just  started  coming,  each  one  getting 
better.  There  came,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  more  and  more  of  an  ability 
to  write  what  I was  thinking  and  put 
it  out  there.  I began  to  have  real  faith 
that  what  came  out  of  my  music  could 
come  out  in  other  ways,  like  politics. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  putting 
your  whole  self  behind  what  you're 
doing." 

Helena  is  currently  singing  in  the 
Provincetown  cast  of  "Ten  Percent 
Revue,"  the  gay  cabaret  musical,  at  the 
Gifford  House.  "In  this  production. 
I'm  all  there.  Before  that,  I didn't 
know  I had  it  to  give.  It  comes  out  of 
the  whole  gestalt  of  the  work  at 
Freehand." 

Sometimes  this  kind  of  evolution 
leads  the  other  way,  from  music  to 
words.  Jackie  Kelly,  whose  soaring 
soprano  electrified  the  Year-Rounder's 
Festival  audience  last  February,  has 
found  a new  voice  as  a writer  and  a 
new  occupation  as  a massage  therapist 
through  her  two  years  at  Freehand. 
From  a convent  in  Omaha,  where 
she'd  been  a candidate  for  the  religious 
life  after  getting  a master's  degree  in 
music  education,  to  the  tip  of  the  Cape 
and  the  top  of  her  form  is,  she  agrees, 
quite  a distance. 

"I  wasn't  into  my  body  at  all,"  she 
recalls.  "I  spent  the  whole  first  year 
writing  things  1 didn't  like.  I had  pretty 
well  decided  I wasn't  a writer.  Right 
about  the  time  I really  started  doing 
different  kinds  of  bodywork  and  feel- 
ing it  was  something  1 was  good  at  was 
when  I started  writing.  It's  a very 
similar  kind  of  energy."  Her  work  in 
progress,  about  relationships  between 
women,  is  wildly  erotic,  funny,  honest 
and  tough.  "I  don't  know  where  it's 
going  next.  I certainly  had  no  plans  to 
write  a novel.  One  day  I just  wrote  in 


this  voice,  then  I wrote  another  small 
piece,  and  another.  I read  them  aloud 
in  the  second-year  workshop  and 
realized  they  belonged  together." 

Jackie  deejays  "First  Light"  on 
WOMR-FM  a couple  of  mornings  a 
week  and  suppports  herself  as  a j 
masseuse  at  Wonderful  Hands.  "It's 
still  scary.  I've  never  tried  to  do  it  in  | 
the  winter.  I've  spent  all  my  savings  | 
now.  But  no  matter  how  insecure  it 
makes  me  feel,  better  that  than  being 
miserable.  It's  a challenge.  You're 
making  your  own  life." 

Freehand  students  arriving  in  Pro- 
vincetown face  the  same  challenges  as 
other  "wash-ashores":  finding  afford- 
able housing  and,  usually,  part-time 
jobs  to  keep  that  roof  over  their  heads. 
Freehand's  tuition  is  $3,900  for  the 
seven-month  course,  and  $2100  for  the 
somewhat  less  strenuous  second-year 
program;  students  in  need  can  apply 
for  a limited  amount  of  financial  aid 
from  the  school  and  seek  outside 
scholarships  or  loans. 

The  classic  problems  of  surviving 
through  the  winter  in  Provincetown 
are  shared  by  the  staff,  all  of  whom 
have  to  do  other  jobs  to  make  ends 
meet.  Both  Rita  and  Olga  are  licensed 
massage  therapists.  Olga  spend  con- 
siderable time  traveling  to  give  poetry 
readings  and  workshops,  and  is 
translating  selected  works  of  one  of 
modern  Greece's  greatest  poets, 
Odysseas  Elytis.  Marian  does  commer- 
cial photography.  All  this  is  in  addition 
to  Freehand  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative chores,  plus  their  third 
full-time  occupation  as  creative  artists. 
They  also  have  to  devote  much  time 
and  energy  to  grant  applications,  on 
which  so  many  not-for-profit  educa- 
tional enterprises  turn  but  cannot  de- 
pend. Freehand's  budget  for  one  year, 
according  to  Olga  Broumas,  is  between 
$25,000  and  $35,000,  including 
modest  salaries  for  the  three  full-time 
faculty  members  and  all  operating 
expenses— roughly  the  equivalent  of 
one  mid-level  tenure-track  academic 
salary.  Much  of  the  teaching  and  of- 
fice equipment  belongs  to  the  staff,  not 
the  school,  and  only  recently  have 
Olga  and  Rita  been  able  to  acquire  a 
personal  computer  to  deal  with  in- 
creasing piles  of  paperwork  and 
bookkeeping. 

' 'If  these  kinds  of  ventures  are  to  be 
sustained  over  the  years,  there  has  to 
be  support  ...  in  financial  ways. 
Otherwise,  they  will  not  last."  Rita 
warned  in  Sojourner,  a Boston 
women's  newspaper,  a few  years  ago. 
She  adds  now,  "Also,  there  are  people 
who  owe  us  money.  In  good  faith, 
we've  made  arrangements  based  on 
financial  need  so  they  could  pay  over 
a period  of  time,  and  they've  just  skip- 
ped town.  I think  that  some  women 
endow  institutions  with  the  male 
virtues— they  think  institutions  take 
care  of  them— but  they  have  to  learn 
how  it  really  works." 

Learning  how  it  works,  taking 
responsibility  for  oneself  and  one's 
life— these  are  not  the  least  of  the 
lessons  learned  at  Freehand.  Marian 
and  her  colleagues  feel  they  learn  as 
much  as  they  teach.  "I  find  teaching 
at  Freehand  much  more  of  a challenge 
because  there's  more  intimacy  involv- 
ed," Marian  told  me.  "I  feel  I have  an 
obligation  to  art  as  I never  did  at  the 
university.  These  women  put  their 
trust  in  me.  They  don't  want  any 
bullshit.  They're  a lot  more  demand- 
ing; they  keep  me  on  my  toes.  It's 
almost  as  if  we  go  on  a journey 
together. 

"The  women  at  Freehand  are  dying 
for  the  truth.  That's  all  we  really  have: 
the  truth  for  each  other." 
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SEAMEN'S 

Savings  Bank 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


221  Commercial  Street,  Lock  Drawer  659, 

Provincetown,  MA  02657  (61 7)  487-0035 

Country  Mall,  Route  6 

North  Truro,  MA  02652  (617)487-2211 


‘^OOKS 

to  tickle 
youi^ 
fancy 


246  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


PETER  DOW  CAMPBELL,  II 

Counselor  at  Law 

Serving  the  Artist 
and  the  Arts  Community 


Orleans  Provincetown 

255-4494  487-2032 


MARIAN  ROTH 

specializing  in  photography  of 
fine  art 

487-9076 
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RESTAURANT  & BAR 


539  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
487-1964 

Breakfast  • Lunch  • Dinner 
Daily 


l*r«»vinc«:t€iwn*% 
Italian  Restaurant 


Dinner  Served  Nightly  from  6 pm 
Bar  & Lounge  until  1 AM 

4 Kiley  Court 
Reservations:  487-9151 


467  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
TELEPHONE  487-0134 

Wonderful  and  unique 
Savory  and  dessert 
Specialties  by  Rosemary  Elliott 

Wines,  fresh  vegetables,  meat, 
groceries  and  spirits. 

A Provincetown  institution  for  150  years. 
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NAPI’S 


PROVINCE  TOWN'S  MOST 
UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN.  MA 
(617)  4871145 


INE  DINING 


EVENINGS  6 to  10  pm 

BAR  OPEN  to  1 


On  exhibit: 


the  handmade  paper  collages  of 
Kim  Victoria  Kettler 


(shown):  Believing  in  honest,  fearless  love 
10  X 24",  1985 


Main  Street  • 349-6450  • Wellfleet 


^ dinner  front  six 
label  loange  'til  one 


"Dlstlnguishoci  for  Its  M 
CONTINENTflL  opprooch/ 

: ’ New  YPrk  Times 


Chatoaabriondc 
Carvod  Tablosido 


133  bradford  stroot 
provincetown 
487-0598  rClQ 
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Artist  Housing  Crisis 
in  Provincetown 


a fishing  captain's  house  on  the  bay 
with  a painter  and  a writer.  We  each 
paid  $33.33  for  the  summer's  rent." 
And  Tony  Vevers  writes  later  on  in  the 
booklet,  "Then  the  town  seemed  made 
for  artists.  There  were  enough  tourists 
to  provide  menial  jobs,  waitressing, 
dishwashing  and  other  forms  of  labor 
that  were  not  distracting  and  that  left 
large  blocks  of  daytime  open  for 
work." 

This  manner  of  living  is  not  possi- 
ble today.  Artists  have  to  work  at  least 
one  full-time  job  in  the  summer.  Some 
also  have  to  work  part-time  in  the 
winter  to  make  ends  meet.  They  can't 
spend  as  much  time  on  their  work,  and 
since  they  are  working  so  often,  year- 
rounders  and  summer  artists  have  less 
chance  to  mingle  and  share  ideas  and 
experiences.  With  the  condominium 
conversions  rapidly  going  on  there  are 
hardly  any  low-priced  studios  and  ren- 
tals. 'Though  the  condominium  buyers 
may  support  the  arts,  they  are  not  in 
a position  to  support  the  artist  by  ren- 
ting sheds,  basements  or  rooms  at  a 
low  price. 

Half  of  the  artists  1 talked  to  still 
enjoy  a form  of  patronage.  There  are 
still  property  owners  who  do  not 
charge  high  rents  to  artists.  But  these 


people  are  not  going  to  be  around 
forever.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that 
their  heirs  will  continue  to  rent  at  rates 
that  artists  can  afford  when  the  value 
of  real  estate  continues  to  skyrocket 
and  condominiums  are  still  being 
bought?  Will  the  only  artists  left  in 
Provincetown  be  the  ones  who  manag- 
ed to  obtain  propery  before  the  hous- 
ing crunch?  How  long  will  they  be  able 
to  keep  the  shrinking  arts  community 
alive?  Ten?  Twenty-five?  Even  fifty 
years? 

Artists  who  have  children  are 
faced  with  a more  difficult  time.  Paul 
Bowen  has  lived  in  Provincetown 
since  1977  when  he  arrived  as  a 
Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 
He,  his  wife,  and  their  four-year  old 
daughter  share  a large  undivided 
studio  which  Bowen  describes  as  more 
appropriate  for,  "a  single  person  or  a 
close  couple."  Because  of  the  lack  of 
space  for  three  people  to  live  in,  he  in- 
curred the  expense  of  renting  a studio 
for  his  work.  His  living  situation  could 
change  at  any  time  and  he  is  current- 
ly searching  for  a living  space  at  his 
current  low  rental  rate.  Having  lived 
here  nine  years  hasn't  he  made  the 
connection  in  the  arts  community  to 
find  a low  priced  year-round  rental? 
"Maybe  I have  lousy  connections,"  he 
laughs.  If  he  is  displaced  he's  not  sure 
where  he  would  go  with  his  family  but 
he  wants  to  stay  in  Provincetown.  "I 
like  the  sense  of  community  of 
Provincetown." 

Khristine  Hopkins  and  painter 
Donald  Beal  live  in  an  apartment  with 
their  five-month-old  son.  "We  have 
canvases  stuffed  everywhere,  can- 
vases primed  with  lead  white.  When 
the  baby  starts  to  crawl  where  will 
they  go?"  asks  Hopkins.  "It's  a 
dangerous  situation  when  you're  try- 
ing to  child  proof  and  there's  no 


Storage  space."  Yet  this  rental  is  the 
best  they  could  find.  "If  we  ever  lose 
this  place  we  will  have  to  leave  town." 

Artist  F.  Ron  Fowler  has  lived  here 
since  1981.  After  renting  year-round 
he  decided  to  purchase  a small  con- 
dominium two  years  ago.  "The  only 
reason  I can  do  this  is  because  I'm  will- 
ing to  do  book  work,  magazine  work 
and  commercial  art.  My  conflict  now 
is  trying  to  stop  expending  my  artistic 
energies  on  having  to  do  an  extra  book 
cover."  Last  year  he  didn't  create 
enough  work  to  have  a show  in 
Provincetown  because  he  was  involv- 
ed in  commercial  free-lance 
assignments.  Having  to  face  the 
trauma  of  making  ends  meet  Fowler 
wonders,  "Is  having  this  place  worth 
it?"  If  he  ever  decided  to  sell  his  place, 
"I  could  live  for  two  years  somewhere 
else  and  just  paint,  but  I don't  want  to 
be  anywhere  else.  Fowler  received  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  from  the 
arts  community  here."  As  the  number 
of  artists  who  can  manage  to  stay  here 
dwindles,"  he  says,  "what's  the  reason 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  stay  as  our  friends 
leave?" 

Attorney,  Realtor  and  Town 
Moderator  (who  resides  over  Province- 
town's  Town  Meetings),  Roslyn  Gar- 
field, attended  a forum  held  in  August 
of  1970  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  titled  "What  Is  Happening 
To  Our  Art  Colony."  She  spoke  about 
the  lack  of  studio  space  for  artists. 
What  is  the  housing  situation  16  years 
later?  According  to  Garfield,  property 
has  appreciated  almost  ten  times  in 
value.  "For  $40,000  in  1970  you  could 
have  had  a very  nice  home  on  the 
water."  What  was  a two  bedroom 
apartment  in  1970  doesn't  exist  now," 
says  Garfield.  Though  summer  rentals 
(not  painting  studios)  are  still  available 
for  $2,000 -$3,000. 


Will  the  town  meeting  voters  feel 
it  is  their  responsibility  to  give  artists 
land  on  which  to  build  live-in  studio 
space?  Garfield  responds,  "Part  of 
what  is  important  to  the  town  is  the 
art  community,  but  does  the  town 
have  a responsibility  to  anyone?.” 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  town 
to  shop  owners,  year-round  residents, 
artists?  Provincetown  maintains  a 
municipal  pier,  the  Cape  End  Manor 
Nursing  Home  and  provides  trash 
pickup.  In  other  places  these  things  are 
supplied  by  private  enterprises. 

How  does  the  town  perceive  ar- 
tists? Is  it  still  true  what  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse  wrote  in  her  Provincetown 
chronicle  Time  and  the  Town  (Dial 
1942)  about  the  split  between  residents 
and  "newcomers":  "So  many  of  the 
writers  and  painters  were  content  in 
each  other's  company  that  they  made 
little  effort  to  form  closer  relationships 
with  Provincetown  people,  except 
with  their  near  neighbors.  Few  vote  or 
attend  town  meeting,  join  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  Town  Criers.  Towns- 
people complain  that  the  resident  col- 
ony, while  remaining  aloof  from  town 
affairs,  has  been  prolific  in  criticism, 
doing  little  to  remedy  the  situations 
they  criticize."  Would  you  vote  to  give 
these  people  free  land  to  build  hous- 
ing on? 

Neily  feels  that  those  divisions 
don't  exist  anymore.  "We  are 
community!" 

"The  hardest  place  to  find  is  an  ar- 
tist colony,"  says  Susan  Slocum,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  "All 
we  do  is  let  people  create.  This  coun- 
try is  not  set  up  to  allow  people  to 
create  a work  of  art." 

If  Provincetown  is  to  remain  an  art 
colony,  then  artists  and  non-artists 
have  to  address  the  basic  issue  of  ar- 
tist housing. 


with 

pride 

Salutes  the 

Arts 

90  Harry  Kemp  Way 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

Evenings  and  Weekends 

9—5  Weekdays 

(617)  349-7372 

(617)  487-1160 

LOWER  CAPE 

DENTAL 

ASSOCIATES! 


PETER  W.  MILSKY,  d d.s,  f.a.g.d. 
THOMAS  A KERSTEN,  d.d.s. 
CHERYL  L.  ANDREWS,  d.md. 


LOWER  CAPE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATES 
SUPPORTS 
THE  ARTS!!! 


54  HARRY  KEMP  WAY 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

487-9936 


48  ELDREDGE  PARK  WAY 
ORLEANS,  MA  02653 

255-0516 
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Watermark  Inn 


Judith  Richland 

603  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 


61 7/487-2506  or  61 7/868-4034 


Provincetown ’s  newest  and 
most  luxurious  suites  on 
the  ocean.  Enjoy  the 
dramatic  and  spacious 
architectural  environment, 
the  elegant  furnishings, 
and  private  decks  on  the 
ocean.  On  the  quiet  east 
end  you  have  a private 
beach,  parking  and 
spectacular  panoramic 
views  of  the  harbor  and 
bay.  Open  year  round, 
write  or  call  for  a brochure. 




eye  6 horus 


i-rame 

shop 

■ QUALITY  CUSTOM  FRAMIWG 
AT  REASOMABLE  PRICES 

■ 100%  ACID-FREE  MATS 
AND  BACKING- 

■ OVER  200  FRAMING-  STYLES 
INCLUDING  WOOD  AND  METAL 

■ ONE  WEEK  SERVICE  ON 
MOST  FRAMING 


OPEN  YEAR-ROUND  //am-Sp» 
CAROL  TAYLOR  7 freeman  ST. 
PHONE  A81'9iSZ 


Northern  Lights 
Leather  „ 


FINE  LEATHER  FASHIONS 


SENSATIONAL  SUEDES  AND  LEATHERS 
FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN! 


361  commercial  street  provincetown 


A business  complex,  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 


Featuring  handcrafted  Sterling  & Fashion 
Jewelry,  Pastel  Portraits,  Leather  Craft,  Pottery, 
decorative  Paintings  & dozens  of  other  Crafts.  A 
part  of  Provincetown’s  great  tradition. 

Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available. 

237-241  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 487-1966 
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The  Cape  Codder  Guest  House 

old-fashioned  comfort  in  the  quiet  east  end 
570  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
manager  Barbara  Mayo,  487-0131 


The  Masthead 

Resort 


Offers  Distinctive  Accommodations  in  an 
Authentic  Cape  Cod  Setting 


• Cottages  & rooms 

• 400  feet  of  private  beach 

• Luxury  kitchens  & baths 

• Boat  moorings  & launch  service 
for  visiting  yachtsmen 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

P.O.  Box  577  31—41  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown,  Mass.  02657—0577  Tel:  (617)487-0523 


DOWNTOWN 


I 
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